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SCF’ Believing that our readers generally would ex- 
pect a prompt insertion of Mr. Cathoun’s exposition of 
the thing which is. called **NULLIFICATION,” we have 
nullified, or withdrawn, a number of articles intended 
for the present sheet, that his lengthy article might ap- 
pear without a division. 

The sentiments just expressed by this distinguished 
gentleman naturally leads us to contrast them with 
those which he so firmly entertained in the “red jacket” 
days of the radicals, or as promulgated by his fiend, 
Mr. McDuffie! A little while ago, he seemed to think 
that the national government possessed nearly all power 
—but now would instruct us that a single state, by mere- 
ly starting a doubt as to the righttul exercise of thot 
power, may arrest or suspend its operation, in all cases 
whatsoever, and bring twenty three states into special 
judgment upon the question presented! We contess 
our astonishment at many parts of his argument, but 
have not either time, room, nor present inclination to 
make any remarks upon them, except to say, that Mr. 
Calhoun has much distressed and completely dispersed 
the numerous friends that he had in Baltimore—tor, let 
us differ about other things as we may, we are united 
against nullification, and in favor of a protecting tariff. 





gC 7? The U. S. Telegraph is goading the Washing- 





ton Globe to publish the *‘last words of Mr. Crawford,” 
which Mr. Green gives the public to understand have 
for some time been in the keeping of Mr. Blair. The 
former intimates that the publication of Mr. Crawford’s 
remarks on the “Calhoun correspondence” will bring 
out “secrets worth knowing,” and bear heavily upon 
certain important persons. 


Ratt roaps. Mr. Davis’ locomotive conveyed three 
cars and 66 persons, the whole weighing eight tons, to 
Ellicott’s mills, 13 miles, on ‘luesday last, in 50 minutes 
—and returned, with four ears and 120 persons, in 55 
minutes. Over those parts of the road where the curves 
ure not numerous, a mile was passed in three minutes. 
The turn-outs, also, caused a prudent reduction of speed. 

The rail road trom Albany to Schenectady is in ope- 


ration. ‘The cars, at present, are drawn by horses, but ; 


two locomotives will soon be upon the road. This isa 
valuable improvement. 

‘The Ithaca and Owego rail road is about to be com- 
menced, under very flattering prospects. 

Erections. The returns from Kentucky are yet in- 
complete. It seems admitted, however, that a consi- 
derable majority of the members of the legislature 
elected; are friendly to Mr. Clay. Messrs. Johnson,* 
Lecompte, Wickliffe and Lyon, and probably Daniel, 
have been re-elected, and gen. dair bas beaten Mr. 
Kincaid. Messrs. Letcher and Chilton have been re- 
elected; Mr. Ailan’succeeds Mr. Clark, who declined a 
voll; Mr. Marshall has beaten Coleman, and Mr. 
Lompkins supercedes Yancey. ‘The result in Mr. 
Gaither’s district is not certainly known. We have not 
yet a return of the votes given to the different gentle- 
men, which will be important to shew the real politi- 
eal character of the state. 

A fourth wial has been had both in the Essex North 
and Bristol districts of Massachusetis, to elect members 
ot congress, and no choice has been made in either—be- 
cause of the diversion caused by the anti-masonic candi- 
dates, 

In Indiana, there were three candidates for governor— 
by the returns before us, Mr. Noble obtained 13,335 
votes, Mr. Stapp 4,743—and Mr. Read, the only Jack- 
son candidate, 10,203. ‘The returns for members of 





* Those in ttalic are *“*Jacksonians.”’ 
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congress are not yet sufficient to lead to any certain cons 
clusion—but there is reason to believe that Mr. Test is 
left out, being opposed by another triend of Mr. Clay, 
as well as by the regular Jackson candidate Mr. Mc- 
Carty. 

Mr. Blair has been re-elected in Tennessee, though 
warmly opposed, for he was not considered the Jackson 
candidate. Mr. Arnold has beaten Mr. Lea, the laté 
member. 

Nearly all the old members of congress from North 
Carolina have been re-elected, without much opposition. 
Messrs. Branch and McKay are new members. Mr. 
W. B. Shepard was opposed by Mr. Wheeler—the lat- 
ter was beaten, by a verv large majority. 

The Virginia elections are going on, and we shall 
soon have the returns. Nothing worthy of special re- 
mark has yet been decided. 

There is again no choice in the 4th congressional dis-« 
trict in Vermont. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. George B. Pore 
ter, of Pennsylvania, to be governor of the Michigan 
territory, in place of Lewis Cass, resigned. 

Lucius Lyon, of Michigan, to be commissioner on the 
part of the United States for ascertaining the northern 
boundary line of the state ot Illinois. 





Potrricat Notices. Mr. Van Buren, and his secre- 
tary and sons, sailed from New York for London on 
Tuesday last, in the packet ship President~and not in 
the Potomac frigate, as was expected. 

Mr. Livingston, secretary of state, Mr. Woodbury, 
secretary of the navy, commodores Rogers and Stewart, 
navy commissioners, and Mr. Goldsborough, secretary 
to the navy commissioners, arrived in New York a few 
days since, and paid a visit to the Potomac, lying ready 
for sea in the North river, on which occasion the yards 
were manned, and a salute of seventeen guns was fired. 





BaLTrimonr Mancractures. There are very few, if 
any, of our citizens who have a just idea of the extent 
and importance of the manufacturing establishments of 
Baltimore. We have several times contemplated a 
complete list of them, but for want of time, or some 
other cause, have not yet been able to shew the amount 
and power, and effect of our works in metals and raine- 
rals, mineral and other earths, wood, stone, cotton, 
wool, hides and skins, furs, and a long list of other 
materials—but we know enough of the business of this 
city to hazard the expression of a belief, that its various 
manufactures create an annual value of at least five 
millions of dollars: and herein is the true cause of that 
general prosperity, or happy state of ease, which is so 
manifest in Baltimore—she wn in the fulness of our popu- 
lation, and the numerous buildings that are going on, 
for the better accommodation of the people or to in- 
vite new inhabitants, It may be metaphorically said, 
that no house, fit for persons to live in, is without its 
tenant. . , 

Our present purpose, however, is to notice one estab- 
lishment that we lately expended an hour in passing 
through and examining—in company with several gen- 
tlemen, also invited to witness the various operations 
carried on—the coach factory of Messrs. Stockton and 
Stokes, on Belvidere street, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Richard Imlay—of the extent of which few 
among us had a correct opinion. Fifty men and thirty 
lads are employed in this factory—and they are aided 
by scientific power in a remarkable manner, in every de- 
partment of this extensive concern. It Is ingeniously 
applied in all possible cases—to the fashioning of iron, 
the sawing of timber, the smoothing of boards, the turn- 











ing of iron and wood, the boring or drilling of holes in 
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wood or metal, &c. propelled by the surplus water of 
the canul leading to the “city mill.”*? We also observed 
many improvements—among them a new plan, by Mr, 
Mervin, of Pennsylvania, for heating the tires of wheels, 
by which that process, for a whole set, may be perform- 
ed in four minutes, at the expense of much less than a 
bushel of charcoal, and in that time the work seemed 
much better done than in the old mode. Manual labor 
is saved in all manner of ways, and yet eighty males 
here have an abundant, and, from the appearance of the 
people, a happy employment; and the accuracy and 
despatch that attends their operations, often astonishes 
those unacquainted with the means of Messrs. Stockton 
and Stokes to complete the orders given them, This 
results from the Aarmony of the various branches of 
their business—the strict diseipline that prevails, and 
the cheerfulness of the working people—zealous to 
please. ‘These are divided into several principal bo- 
dies—such as smiths, carriage-makers, body-makers, 
trimmers, painters and harness makers—every one hav- 
ing his own business to do—-and doing it. 

A magnificent four horse coach, made by the boys, at- 
tracted particular attention—also a splendid rail-road 
car, called the Virginia, soun hoped to reach the state 
after which it is named, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, unless embarrassed by the ‘meshes of the law” 
or a stand-still policy. 

Messrs. Stockton & Stokes’ mail and other coaches 
have long since obtained the public approbation, for a 
happy combination of strength and beauty with safety — 
but we may expect many yet further improvements be- 
cause of their own manufacture of such articles, under 
eharge of their ingenious, and, we may well add, pa- 
triotic superintendent,—who seems to regard all the 
boys as his own children, and is anxious to raise them 
up into valuable men, 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. All] savings made in the cost 
of transportations—and also the dime occupied in them— 
are as much a part of the general wealth of a community 
in new creations of articles of value—as gold digged 
from the earth. Thus-—a farmer has 100 bushels of 
wheat over the wants of his family—and his neighbors, 
being also cultivators of wheat, are as well supplied as 
himself; his surplus wheat is, therefore, of no more va- 
Jue at home than so many bushels of sand. At the near- 
est market, some manufacturing or commercial town, 


wheat is worth 100 cents per bushel—but, because of 


the distance, bad roads or want of water conveyance, the 
transportation of wheat to this market, (whereat only it 
ean obtain value), will cost hita 25 cents per bushel, and 
this does not seem much for the carriage of 60 los. But, 
because of the making of a rail road or canal, the cost of 
transportation is reduced to 6} cents for 60 lbs. to the 
same place. Then the farmer’s 100 bushels of wheat, 
at home, is of as much value to him as 119 bushels, 
(nearly) were before such road or canal was construct- 
ed, and herein isa clear gain of nineteen per cent. to the 
public—producers or consumers, becsuse of the improve- 
ment being made, This gain must disperse itself to the 
profit of the people at large. 

Mines of coal and iron, &e. with forests of oak and 
other timber, are often so located as to give no value to 
the owners of the soil—yet 5,000 dollars per acre would 
be paid for some such lands, if close to the market. But 
science has enabled us, if not absolutely to ‘*conquer 
space,”’ to subject it sufficiently to our dominion, for al! 
useful purposes. Coal, from Cumberland--will soon 
arrive in Baltimore, charged with only about one cent. per 
bushel for transportation, though these places, by the 
nearest roads, are not less than one hundred and thirty- 
five miles apart. And at present, coal, at Cumberland, is 
hardly worth more than the cost of digging and carting 
it. e believe that the expense of these constitutes the 
present aciual value of this powerful and indispensable 
agent in the hands of man, at the place just named! 

Again—the time and subsistence of a man travelling 
may be fairly rated at two dollars a day, and the stage- 
fare will generally cost at least one dollar for every twen- 
ty miles travelled. Now, it used to require 10 days of 
pretty hard travelling to proceed from Baltimore to 
some point on the Ohio, say 300 miles distant. We in- 
tend to make this journey, travelling very moderately, 








ell 


in 30 hours, and carry passengers the 300 miles for nine 
dollars or less. Let us see how the account will stand: 
By the eld mode. 


10 days time and subsistence 20 
$00 miles stage fare is 15 
35 
By the rail road. 

14 days time and subsistence 3 

$00 miles travel 9 
—12 
Actual saving 23 


We have no means of ascertaining the amount of per 
sons who travel the various roads between the east and 
the west, in stages or other carriages for passengers, 
Suppose they are orly 50,000, both ways—and then 
there will appear an actual gzein by internal improve- 
ment, in this respect only, of 1,150,000 dollars a year? 
This is a very moderate calculation. 

Seeing that such mighty national benefits flow from 
cheapening the cost of transportations, is it not melan- 
choly to reflect upon the opposition which exists to ap- 
propriations of a small part of the national revenue to 
the making of roads and eanals and clearing out obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of rivers? We have not time now, 
nor does it seem necessary, to go into a statement and 
examination of the causes of such opposition: but we 
have thought that all opposition might be quieted by a 
very simple arrangement—as follows: 

Whenever a state shall undertake with its own funds, 
or incorporate a company with theirs, to make any road 
or caval [on whieh tolls are to be charged]—the proba- 
ble cost of such road or canal being carefully estimated 
and laid before the president of the United States, shal 
be by him submitted to congress, with such remarks as 
he may think proper in relation to it: whereupon con- 
gress, unless some special reason shall exist for the 
contrary, shall appropriate a sum equal to one.fi/th of 
the estimated cost of such road or canal, payable at such: 
time and manner as the state or company shall acrvaL- 
LY pay for the furtherance of such work—provided that 
the sum paid, or to become payable at the treasury of 
the United States, shall not exceed millions of dole 
lars in any one year. And, to avoid all jealousy on the 
part of the states or corporations, and prevent undue 
influences on the part of the United States, let the whole 
management be in and remain with the states or corpo- 
rations, respectively. 

We cannot see any reasonable objection to this broad 
project. ‘Fhe actual investment of four-fifths of the 
funds required, is the best of all possible guaranties of the 
propriety of undertakings—the revenue in the way of 
tolls, derived trom them, would pass into the public trea- 
sury to assist in new enterprizes, and no fear could be 
entertained as to infringements upon the ‘rights of the 
states.”?’ Many new improvements would be started with 
such certain support on the part of the nation, and the 
people of those states who might be unwilling to em- 
bark in such works, or have no need of them, could not 
be such **dogs in the manger” as to refuse the assistance 
to others, for the common good of the whole. 

Suppose that two millions were thus annually appro- 
priated, for only twenty years? It might, and possibly 
would, insure the disbursement of 2U0,0U0,000 ot dollars 
in roads, canals, bridges, &c. during that short period! 
What man is bold enough to calculate the rise in the 
value of lands and other property that would follow such 
& sublime proceeding? The money, expended among 
ourselves, would not be lost to the amount of a single 
cent. It would only change hands—be given up to the 
“circulation of values.”’ 

Two millions a year, which may be spared without 
being at all felt—would be amply sufficient on the plan 
proposed, and the plan of proceeding so arranged as to 
quiet all jealousies because of preterences. There might 
yet be some great works that ought to be performed as 
undoubtedly national objects—which should be subject 
to particular legislation, as presenting themselves for 
adoption. 








THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS, The Na- 





tional Intelligencer of the 29th ult. contained some ex- 
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tracts from aspeech of Mr. William H. Crawford, in 


the senate, in favor of renewing the charter of the ond} 


bank of the United States—which, because of certain | 
consiitutzonal points urged, we have laid off for publica- | 
tion. Mr. /2itchie, in his head-long support of Mr. 
Crawlord for the presidency in 1824, no doubt, (as his | 
fushion is), conveniently forgot this and other like! 
speeches of that gentleman. We present the following 
brief paragraphs, by way of a desert for his supper. 

‘*Permit me, sir, to make one or two observations 
upon the competency of the state governments fo resist 
the authority or the execution of a law of congress. 
What kind of resistance can they make which is consti- | 
tutional? J know of but one kind, and that is BY ELEC- 
TIONS. 

‘*The people and the staies have aright (o change 
the members of the national legislature, and in that way, 
AND THAT ALONE, can they effect a change of the mea- 
sures of this government. It is true, there is another 
kind of resistance, which may be made, but it is un- 
known to the constitution. This resistance depends 
upon physical force—it is an appeal to the sword, and 
bu the sword must that appeal be decided, anu not by the 
provisions of the constitution. ”’ 





a 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. ‘The appointment of Mr. 
Livingston to the office of secretary of state, has render- 
ei! his opinions on the constituiional right of ihe national 
government to appropriate money to the making o! 
roads and canals, tighly important. We therefore copy 
from our journal of the proceedings of the senate, the 
following paragraphs—that Mr. ftitchie may have tie 
better appetite tor his supper, when they are presented 
to his recollections—for he has surely forgotten them! 

In senate. 

Dec. 17, 1829. A resolution submitted by Mr. Liv- 
tngston enquiring into the expedicney of constructing a 
direct road trom Mashingion to New Orleans, was con- 
sidered and ayreed to. 

Dec, 21. Certsin resolutions submitted by Mr. 
Livingston onl hursday last, on the subject of opening 
a water communication between the Mississippi and 
lake Ponchartrain, of erecting a light house at the 
mouth of Uchituncti; and of constructing embankments 
and bridges, and mzking roads on the public lands in| 
Louisiana, at the expense of the United States, were 
considered and agreed to. 

_ Tae cuorera. The following proclamation has been 
issued by the mayor of New York: 

By virtue of authority vested in me by law, I Wat- 
TER Bownr, mayor of the city of New York, do order 
and direct, that from and after the publication of this 
proclamation, and until it shall be revoked, all vessels 
arriving in the port of New York from any place in the! 
Levant, the Gult of Venice, or any place in the Medi- 
terranean sea, iu the passage from which it is necessary 
to pass the fifteenth degree of east longitude, as caleulat- 
ed from London, and seventy-fitth as calculated from 
New York, and all vessels from any port in the Baltic, 
including the ports in Denmark, shall anchor at the 
quarantine ground, and be submitted to the examination | 
of the heaith officer, and in all respects be subjected to} 
the provisions of the health law. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my 

name, and affixed the seal of the mayoralty of 
(1m. 8.1 the city of New York, this sixth day of Au- 
- gust, in the year of our Lord one thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty-one. 
Water Bowne, mayor. 
—- 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
Philadelphia county, 1st August. 1831. 

Iam an advocate for free trade—but the weather is 
now too warm to permit me to attempt to carry off) 
your prize of terrapins and oysters; and, although a tem- 
perate man, I should like to taste your wine, at a con- 
venient season. 1] declare myself an advocate of free 
trade upon the broadest and most extended principles, 
and hope we may both live to enjoy i's advantages with 
all others, of which we are capable. But by tree trade, 
sir, L do not mean the privilege of importing my hat, 
boots and dress-coat from a foreign country, which will 

















not allow me to send flour or beef in exchange. Nor 
do I call it an advance towards free trade when an En- 
glish blacksmith in Philadelphia, whose stomach is so 
fastidious as to require Cheshire cheese, asks congress 
to reduce the duties upon certain kinds of imported 
iron, while those upon provisions of every description 
are continued at so high a rate as in the ports of Great 
Britain and Jreland, and their dependencies. ; 

But, Mr. Editor, with your shrewdness, ingenuity and 
practice, have you not beena little hasty in promising 
a premium for the discovery of free trade, when the 
only example of it lies so near to you, in the regulations 
of commerce between the different United States of 
North America? If any other can be discovered or 
created, unless the condition of the people is changed— 
politically, moraily and physically—I don’t care if I 
promise to add a few fat wethers, some hams and Mer- 
cer potatoes, to assist the exertion. A plain man, who 
is not very obstinate, is almost borne down by the mul- 
titude of terms, which, at first,he thinks he under- 
stands, but finds they have a sacred meaning, when 
used by such as call themselves political economists. 
| do not attempt them. An anti-tariff convention is to 
be held at Philadelphia—an anti-masonic one passed off 
very quietly there—much to the distress of some of the 
excited members. I hope the members of the next 
meeting will be able to enjoy themselves, if they eannot 
make proselytes—for it has strangely happened that all 
the averments of the ill effeets of “the abominable ta- 
riff’? have been disproven dy experience. Our country 
generally, and at large, was never in a more prosperous 
condition, and although changes, unusual, have occurred 
in the administration of the general government, the ar- 


| rangements previously made with regard to the tariff, 


have worked uncommonly well. 

No doubt the interests of some particular individuals 
muy have been partially affected—but there exists fewer 
causes for complaint than we have known, particularly 
among the mercantile class of society. When we look 
at the large investments of capital made in different sec 
tions of our own country, the variety of beneficial ime 
provements—the new branches of industry brought for- 
ward—and the active occupation and advancement of all 
classes of society, except mere poliicians, we have cause 
to be particularly thankful, We daily discover fresh 
sources of wealth, of convenience, and of advantage, in 
the beautiful and varied territories in which we reside: 
and a contrast with the condition of any European pow- 
er, will certainly not encourage us to expect better cus- 
tomers there for our productions than at home—tor 
the governments must, in order to keep up their expen- 
sive establishments, tax them severely. As an Ameri- 
ean, do not think 1 am called upon to encourage their 
industry, for although I pity the condition of the poor in 
those countries, I do not think it right, by purchasing 
the products ot their manufacturers, fo support systema 
of government so much at variance in principle and 
practice with my own, And this, in my opinion, every 
one does who consumes such productions. We do not 
support their industrious poor by our purchases—but 
we give means of increased profligacy—expense—war— 
oppression—or extravagance to tieir rulers. This isa 
subject that goes a litthe turther than the consumption of 
bread stuf’s and the supplies of clothing. The tariff 
regulations influence all, morally and physically, as well 
as politically. While the noble minded Fulton was bu- 
sily engaged in his experiments and trials with steam, 
and being assured of their influence—with that decisive 
feeling which marks the man of genius, he did not con- 
fine his views to the transportation of passengers or the 
detence of sea ports, but he looked to the ultimate 
effects upon the interests of nations. 

‘The restrictions of the tariff, arranged by the con- 
gress of the United States, give to our country a cone 
trol and power which are not calculated by some poli- 
ticians whu would contract their influence by objections 
which are already answered by our present expertence, 

‘*] was convinced,” says Mr. Fulton, ‘‘that society 
must pass through ages of progressive improvement, 
before the freedom of the seas could be established by 
an agreement of nations—that it was for the true in- 
terest of the whole.” And what does he to indace this 
desirable object? 
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He contrives the most terrible engines of destruc- 


tion—the most awful means, except those ordained by | have not been very spirited. 


i ees 


_— 


The debates, in the opinion of the London Courier, 
The speeches of sir James 


nature’s laws, for the extermination of an invading ene- | MeIntosh, Mr. Macauly and Mr. Balyer, (the author 


my—the steam frigate and torpedoes. 
cause in his own words—“I saw that the growing 
wealth and commerce, and the increasing population of 


And why? Be- | of Pelham), on the side of reform, and that of sir Robert 


Peel against it, are suid to have been the ablest. 
The weather throughout England had been highly fa- 


the United States, would compel them to ook for a | vourable for the erops—the gardens were sending forth 


protection by sea, and perhaps drive them to the neces- 


their profusion of fruits and flowers; wheat was getting 


sity of resorting to European measures, by establishing | into ear, and every prospect augured well for the harvest. 


a navy. Seeing this, | turned my whole attention to 
find out means of dest: oying such engines of oppression, 
by some method which would put it out of the power of 
any nation to maintain such u system, and would com- 
pel every government to adopt the simple principles of 
education, industry, and a free circulation of its pro- 
duce.”’* And 1 believe, sir, if the influences of the 
American restrictive system are fairly and tully proven, 
that they will be found to have the effect to odlige other | 
governments to yield to the true principles of free trade, 
and expose the false pretensions of those who only wish | 
so much freedom of trade as suits their own convenience | 
and interest—and use most futile arguments to interrupt | 
the progress in knowledge, independence and successtul | 
industry of those who alone live under free institutions, 

These, at any rate, are the views of a very plain far- 
mer, who wishes success to every branch of industry, 
and to the people of every nation--and firmly believes 
he assists them most prudently by supporting the Ame- 
rican System. 














Carrets. We see that the “Banner uf the Constitu- 
tion”? is making a grand display about the tax on In- 
grain carpets, which is put down at 40 cents a yard, | 
Now, we can buy any quantity of such carpets at 75 | 
cents a yard, retail pricet—and th. duty being 40 cents, 
only 35 cents are left as the real value of the article! — 











Lt. gen. sir Richard Vivian, bart. and K. C. B. had 
been appointed to serve as lieutenant general upon the 
staff of the army in Ireland, for the purpose of suceeed- 
ing gen. sic John Byng in command of the troops. 

Government had determined on the persons to be pro- 
moted to the pecrage. 

The British offici#sl revenue returns of the last quar- 
ter, ending on the 5th ult. have just becn published. 
They exhibit a decrease on the year of £1,656,282, and 
on the quarter of £697,659, a defalestion which would 
be alarming enough were it not easily accounted for. 
Since the 5th July last year a large amount of taxes has 
been repealed, and the deficieney would have been twice 
or thrice as great but for the increase of consumption, 
which almost invariably attends a reduction of taxation 
on articles in general use. ‘he following are the princi- 
pal taxes which have been repealed:—Beer, £2,804,000; 
hides, £371,000; cider, £44,000; candles, £471,000; 
printed goods, £499,000; making a total of £4,189, 000, 
besides the coal duties,which were estimated at £800,000 
a year, and which ceased on the Ist of March. 

‘welve hundred of the Oldham cotton spinners had 
been thrown out of work, in consequence of refusing to 
accede to a further reduction of their wages, ‘Ihe par- 
tial turn-out of the collicrs still exists, without any ap- 
pearance of the old hands being again employed. 

‘The London Courier mentions a coinage of five frane 


So with cotton goods—the taa, or duty, on which being | pieces, to the value of £50,000 sterling, with ‘Henry V. 


deducted from the selling price of the article, would 
hardly leave enough to pay the South Carolina planter 


| Kivi de France,” on one side, and the ticur de lys on the 


other, and states that proclamations to the French peo- 


for his cotton consumed in making them—and so it would | ple, in the name of Henry v. have been printed in London, 


appear that the ‘‘overgrown capitalists” of the north 


must obtain people to work for nothing and find them. | 


selves! We guess they would’nt do ihat—very long! 





LIvERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RalLWarY. In the 
course oi two weeks, the receipts arising from the traf- 
fic on the railway amounted to £8,500, being considera- 
bly above £200,000 a year. On one day 470 tons of 
goods were taken, besides passengers; being one-third 
of the whole quantity carried between the two towns. 
The £100 shares are now worth £195. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arrivel at New York brings Liverpool dates to the 
7th July, inclusive, 

ENGLAND, 

In the house of commons, on the 4th of July, lord 
John Russel moved the second reading of the reform 
bill. Sir J. Walsh considered the bill as fatal to the 
liberties of the country, and moved its postponement for 
six months. He was seconded by Mr. Tynes Clinton. 
Sir James Melntosh advocated the bill at great length 
and ability. The debate on the bill continued until the 
evening of the 6th. Mr. R. A. Dundas, sir J. Malcolm, 
eol. French, Mr. K. Douglass, sir R. Peel and sir Geo. 
Murry, opposed the bill. It was supported by Mr. 
Macauley, lord Althorp, sir Francis Lopez, Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Bulyer, sir Francis Burdett and lord John Rus- 
sell. Sir Francis denied that the cluims of the people, 
still so justly urged, resulted trom any events on the 
coutinent; they were only the continuation of what had 
been consistently maintuined for 50 years. Ona division 
of the house, there were for the second reading 567, 
agvinst it 231, majority in its favor 136. The bill was 
to be considered again on the 12th, but the grand debate 
may be considered as over, 80 far as the house of com- 
mons is concerned. 








* The life ot Robert Fulton by his friend, C. D, Col- 
den, page 25. 

+ The price, according to quality, is from 75 to about 
1374 cents a yard—the duty being the same on all. 


| ‘Phe rigorous enforcement of the quarantine had ma- 
terially diminished the custom house duties on goods 
from the north of Europe. 

Orders had been received at Portsmouth for the 
(squadron uuder the command of sir Edward Codrington 
to proceed to sea, as s00n as the ships’ companies receive 
them advanee wages, 

The Catholic bishops have held a synod in Dublin, 
|and agreed to petition parliament about the education of 
_the poor, and in favor of poor laws. 

Letters received in London state that Russia and Aus- 
tria have 400,000 men, armed and equipped, and ready 
to take the ficld. Some of the Britis journals conclude 
from this, that there will speedily be a convulsion on the 
continent, 





a 


FRANCE, 

The affairs on the continent wore a lowering aspect, 
and France is much agitated. The monarch and his 
ministers ure alarmed, and it is affirmed will recome- 
mend an abolition of the hereditary peerage. It is said 
that there are many persuns in France ready to receive 
the ex-royal family, and that an attempt at a counter 
revolution in their favor is not improbable. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the revolution 
is looked upon by some with fear. A report that the 
Dutchess de Berri was travelling on the continent, had 
given rise to many speculations with respect to her ob- 
ject. 

The French government have agreed to pay to the 
American claimants as an indemnity for property taken, 
25,000,000 franes, (say 5,000,000 dollars)—the original 
sum claimed, says the account belore us, was 60,000,000; 
but the truth is that it was nearer 100,000,000, 

POLAND. 

Advices from this country are contradictory. A Ber- 
lin paper represents the situation of the Poles as ex- 
tremely critical, the Russians having crossed the Vistu- 
ia below Plock, and the corps of generals Kreutz and 
Rudigo, having effected a junction with the main army. 
Letters trom Warsaw onthe other hand, of the 23d 
June, make no mention of any of these circumstances, 
The Polish accounts represent the insurrection in the 
Russian WVolish provinces as spreading rapidly; that 
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general Geilgud was at the head of 40,000 men, and that 
in Samogotia 20,000 insurgents are under arms. Gene- 
ral Dembinski, with another force, had entered Lithu- 
ania, at Olitta, 5U or 60 miles west of Wilna, where he 








- 





territory aforesaid: 
Whereas, an election tor delegate to congress was held 
in this terruory on the first Monday in May last, in con- 


had been joined by a large body of insurgents, who had| tormity to law, when James Gadsden and Joseph M. 


previously beaten a Russian detachment and captured 


two pieces of cannon and supplies near Troki, Gene- 
ral Chlapowski had arrived at Li la, 
The Polish government has announced a loan of 


60,000,000 florius, 

‘The Prussians are said to be constructing a bridge for 
the Russiims at Drewenca, to facilitate their passage 
over the Vistula. 

‘Lhe papers are loud in their denunciations against the 
Prussians on account of their parUality towards the 
Russians. General Toll derives all his supplies from 
them. General Schryznecki had made a demonstration 
upon the enemy by marching towards Sieenica, but had 
returned to Praga, 

‘Lhe Poles have taken the important fortress of Bo- 
brouysck in Lithuania, which served as a Russian depot 
jor arms and ammunition. 

A levy en masse has been decided upon in Poland, to 
to give the Russians a mortal blow. 

A spirit unfriendly to gen. Schryznecki is said to ex- 
ist at Warsaw—he is charged with keeping about him 
unskilful officers, because they belong to greut families. 
In the midst of these private dissentions,a Russian corps 
is said to be advancing on Warsaw, having thrown) 
bridges across the Narew.  Lubienski, it is thought | 
will succeed to the comman‘l-in-chief, should Sehryz- 
necki be removed or resign. 

RUSSIA, 

The emperor, considering the distinguished success 
of general Deibitsch, has ordered that his regiment shall 
retain its name of Deibitsch Salbansky, 

‘The death of general Deibitsch was produced by the 
cholera. He lett his property amounting to 1,600,000 














White, were voted for as candidates: And whereas, it 
appears from the returns accompanied by a transeript 
of the poll books, transmitted to the executive, from 
the several counties of said territory, that James Gads- 
den and Joseph M. White (the said candidates) have 
the same number of votes; now therefore, be it known 
to the judges and clerks of the several counties of this 
territory, that in conformity with the provisions of an 
act of the legislative council, passed on the 18th No- 
vember, 1828, entitled, an ‘act to provide for holding an 
election for delegate to congress from this territory,” 
that another election is hereby ordered to be holden, 
for delegate to congress, throughout the territory, on 
the first Monday in October, 1831. The said judges 
and clerks of the several counties, are hereby charged 
with the due execution of this proclamation in strict ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my 
name at the city of Tallahassee, this 2d day of July, 
1831, and of the independence of the United States, 
the filty-filth year. WILLIAM P. DUVAL. 

Colonel: White has published a long reply and se 

vere examination of the proceedings of governor Du- 
val, in this matter, Hle takes a bold view of the sab- 
ject in general, utterly rejects the authority of the go- 
vernor to act in the case—that the highest number of 
votes being given for Aim, the governor had no other du- 
ty to perform than to certify the faci—each house of 
congress being judges of the elections, returns and qua- 
lifications of its own members, He requests his friends 
to treat the proclamation with “contempt,” and advises 
the peopie not to attend the polls—being resolved to 











francs, in equal portions to his brother Arnold Deibitsch, 


a hatter at Stettin, in Prussian Pomerania, and to his! the election already held. 


sister Albertin, a nun of the convent of St. Ulrica, at 
Wolfhart, in the neighborhood of Konigsburg. 
‘The appointment of field marshal count Paskewitsch, 


as the successor of general Deibitsch, is announced in a| 


general order dated June 16th, 
BELGIUM, 

In the sitting of the national congress of Be!gium, on 
the 28th June, the treaty agreed upoa by the mimisters of 
the five great powers at London, as the basis of the ar- 
rangement of the differences between Holland and Bel- 
gium, was read. ‘The treaty consists of eighteen arti- 
cles, but is not binding on either party until acceded to 
by both, the rejection by each of any part or the whole 
of them, the articles become null and void. A letter 
from prince Leopold was received, agreeing to accept 
the crown on condition that the Belgian congress con- 
firm the tweaty above alluded to, and promi:ing, on being 
so notified, to proceed forthwith to Belgium to assume 
the duties of the sovereignty. 

The discussions relative to the articles of the treaty 
were still going on at the latest advices, Their pro- 
mulgation had caused a popular commotion ia the Lou- 


ain. An ex-editor of a paper by the name of Adol- | 


phe Roussel, had put himseit at the head of the disaffect- 
ed. <A proclamation had been issued urging the people 
to reject the treaty, and a deputation from Louvain had 
waited on the regent protesting against it. ‘The reply 


of the regent is said to have contained a disapproval of 


the proceedings of the people, and of the irregular me- 
thod ot presenting their petition, but at the same time 
avowing his dissent from the preliminaries of the treaty, 
There appears to be several parties at Brussels, and va- 
rious rumors of plots and counter plots are daily afioat; 
a little time, however must settle the question of peace 
or war between Belgium and Holland, as, from the pre- 
sent excited state of feeling throughout the former 
country, it isnot likely that the people will submit to 
have the affairs of the government remain much longer 
in their present unsettled state, 





FLORIDA ELECTION, 


The following proclamation has been issued by the 
governor of Florida: 





proceed to Washington ind claim his seat, by virtue of 


Col. White had a returned majority of 171 votes—but 
gov. Duval, rejecting so many, has made a die between 
‘him and col, Gadsden. These proceedings will lead 
to a long and interesting, and probably serious investi- 
gation of facts, and establish some important particu 
lars. 





MR. CALHOUN’S SENTIMENTS. 
From the Pendleton (S. C.) Messenger. 

Mr. Symmes, I must request you to permit me to use 
your columns, as the medium to make known my senti- 
ments on the deeply important question, of the relation, 
which the states and general government bear to each 
other, aud which is at this time a subject of so much agi- 
tation, 

It is one of the peculiarities of the station I occupy, 
that while it necessarily connects its incumbent with the 
politics of the day, it affords him no opportunity officially 
to express his sentiments, except accidentally on an equal 
division of the body, over which he presides. He is thus 
exposed, as I have often experienced, to have his opinions 
erroneously and variously represented. In ordinary 
cases I conceive the correct course to be to remuin si- 
lent, leaving to time and circumstances the correction of 
misrepresentations; but there are occasions so vitally 
important, that a regard both to duty and character would 
seem to forbid such a course; and such I conceive, to be 
the present. The frequent allusion to my sentiments, 
will not permit me to doubt, that such also is the public 
conception, and that it claims the right to know, in rela- 
lion to the question referred to, the opinions of those, 
who hold important official stations; while on my part 
desiring to receive neither unmerited praise, nor blame, 
I feel, { trust the solicitude, which every honest and in- 
dependent man ought, that my sentiments should be true 
ly known whether they be such, as may be calculated to 
recommend them to public favor, or not. Entertaining 
these impressions, | have concluded that it is my duty 
to make known my sentiments: and I have adopted the 
mode, which on reflection seemed to be the most sime- 
ple, and best calculated to effect the object in view. 

‘he question of the relation which the states and gene 
ral government bear to each other, is not one of recent 
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origin. From the commencement of our system, it has 
divided public sentiment. Even in the convention, while 
the constitution was struggling iuto existence, there were 
two parties, as to what this relation should be, whose 
different sentiments, const.tuted no small impediment in 
forming that instrument. After the general government 
went into operation, experience soon proved, that the 
question had not terminated with the labors of the con- 
vention. The great struggle, that preceded the political 
revolution of 1801, which brought Mr. Jefferson into 
power, turned essentially on it; and the doctrines and 
arguments on both sides were embodied and ably sus- 
tained; on the one, in the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
jutions, and the report to the Virginia legislature; and on 
the other, in the replies of the legislature of Massachu- 
setts and some of the other states. ‘These resolutions 
and this report, with the decision of the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania about the same time, (particularly in 
the case of Cobbeit, delivered by chief justice McKean 
and concurred in by the whole bench) contain what | be- 
lieve to be the true doctrine on this important subject. 
I refer to them, in order to avoid the necessity of pre- 
senting my views, with the reasons in support of them in 
detail. 

As my object is simply to state my opinions, 1 might 
pause with this reference to documents, that so fully and 
ably state all the points immediately connected with this 
deeply important subject, but as there sre many, who 
may not have the opportunity, or leisure to refer to them, 
and, as it is possible, however clear they may be, that 
different persons may place different interpretations on 
their meaning, I will, in order that my sentiments may 
be fully known, and to avoid all ambiguity, proceed to 
state summarily the doctrines which I conceive they em- 
brace. 


Their great and leading principle is, that the general 
government emanated from the people of the several 
states, forming distinct political communities, and acting 
in their separate and sovereign capacity, and not from 
all of the people forming one aggregate political .commu- 
nity; that the constitution of the United States is in fact 
a compact, to which each state is a party, in the charac- 
ter already described; and that the several states or par- 
ties, have a right to judge of its infractions, and im cases 
of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a 
power not delegated, they have the right, in the last re- 
sort, to use the language of the Virginia resolution, ‘to 
interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
mainiaining within their respective limits, the authori- 
ties, righis and liberties appertaining to them.” This 
right of interposition, thus solemnly asserted by the state 
of Virginia, be it called what it may, state right, veto, 
nullification, or by any other name, | conceive to be the 
fundamental principle of our system, resting on facts his- 
torically as certain as our revolution itself, and de- 
ductions, as simple and demonstrative, as that of any po- 
litical, or moral truth whatever; and I firmly believe that 
on its recognition depends, the stability and satety of our 
political institutions, 


I am not ignorant, that those opposed to the doctrine 
have always, now and formerly, regarded it in a very 
different light, as anarchical and revolutionary. Could | 
believe such in tact to be its tendency, to me it would be 
no recommendation. 
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not through what department), the right of determining 
exclusively and finally the powers delegated to it, is in- 
compatible with the sovereignty of the states, and of the 
constitution itself, considered as the basis of a federal 
union. As strong as this language is, it is not stronger 
than that used. by the illustrious Jefferson, who said, to 
give to the general government the final and exclusive 
right to judge of its powers, isto make **its discretion and 
not the constitution the measure of its powers;” and that “in 
all cases of compact between parties having no common 
judge, each party has an equal right to judge for itself, 
as well of the operation, as of the mode and measure of 
redress.”? Language cannot be more explicit; nor ¢an 
higher authority be adduced. 

‘That different opinions are entertained on this subject, 
[ consider, but as an additional evidence of the great di- 
versity of the human intellect. Had not able, experi- 
enced and patriotic individuals, for whom I have the high- 
est respect, taken different views, | would have thought 
the right too clear to admit of doubt; but Lam taught by 
this, as well as by many similar instances, to treat with 
delerence opinions differing from my own. The error 
may possibly be with me; but, if so, | can only say, that 
alter the most mature and conscientious examination, I 
have not been able to detect it. But with all proper de- 
ference, 1 must think, that theirs is the error, who deny, 
what seems to be an essential attribute of the conceded 
sovereignty of the states; anc who attribute tothe general 
government, arightutterly incompatible with what all ac- 
knowledge to be its limited and restricted character; an 
error origivating principally, as | must think, in not duly 
reflecting on the nature of our institutions, and on what 
constitutes the only rational object of all political consti- 
tullons. 

it has been well said by one of the most sagacious 
men of antiquity, that the object of a constitution is to 
restrain the government, as that of laws is to restrain 
individuals. ‘Vhe remark is correct, nor is it less true, 
where the government is vested in a majority, than 
where itis in a single or a few individuals; in a republic, 
than a monarchy or aristocracy. No one can have a 
higher respect for the maxim, thata majority ought to go- 
vern, than IL have, taken in its proper sense, subject to 
the restrictions imposed by the constitution, and confin- 
ed to subjects in which every portion of the community 
have simular interests; but it is a great error to suppose, 
as many do, that the right of a majority to govern isa 
natural and not a conventional right; and, therefore ab- 
solute and unlimited. By nature every individual has 
the mght to govern himsell; and governments, whether 
founded on majorities, or minorities, must derive their 
riziit trom the assent, expressed or implied, of the goe 
verned, and be subject to such limitations, as they may 
impose. Where the interests are the same, that is where 
the laws that may benefit one, will benefit all, or the re- 
verse, it is just and proper to place them under the con- 
trol of the majority; but where they are dissimilar, so 
that the law, that may benefit one po:tion may be ruin- 
ous te another, it would be on the contrary unjust and 
absurd to subject them to its will; and such, I conceive 
to be the theory on which our constitution rests. 

‘That such dissimilarity of interest may exist, it is im- 
possible to doubt. ‘They are to be found in every com- 
munity, ina greater, or less degree, however small or 


I yield to none, I trust, ina deep | homogeneous; and they constitute, every where, the 


and sincere attachment to our political institutions and | great d.fliculty of forming and preserving free institutions. 


the union of these states. I never breathed an opposite 
sentiment; but on the contrary, | have ever considered 
them the great instruments of preserving our liberty, and 
promoting the happiness of ourselves and our posterity; 
and next to these, I have ever held them most dear.-- 
Nearly half my life has passed in the service of the 
union, and whatever public reputation I have acquired, 
is indissolubly identified with it. ‘L'o be too national has, 
indeed, been considered by many, even of my friends, to 
be my greatest political fault. With these strong teel- 
ings of attachment, I have examined with the utmost care, 
the bearing of the doctrine in question: and so far from 
anarchical, or revolutionary, | solemaly believe it to be, 
the only solid foundation of our system, and ot the union 
self, and that the opposite doctrine, which denies to the 
states the right of protecting their reserved powers, and 
which would veat in the general government, (it matters 


{ 


‘Lo guard against the unequal action of the laws, when 
appiicd to dissimilar and opposing interests, is, in fact, 
what mainly renders a constitution indispensable; to over- 
look which, in reasoning on our constitution, would be 
to omit the principal element, by which to determine its 
character. Were there no contreriety of interest, no- 
thing would be more simple and casy than to form and 
preserve free institutions. ‘The right of suffrage alone 
would be a sufficient guaranty. It is the conflict of op- 
posing interests which render it the most difficult work 
of man. 

Where the diversity of interests exists in separate and 
distinct classes of the community, as in the case in Eng- 
land, and was formerly the case in Sparta, Rome, and 
most of the free states of antiquity, the rational consti- 





tutional provision is, that each should be represented in 
the governinent, as a separate estate, with a distinct 
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voice, and a negative on the acts of its co-estates, in or- 
adler to check their encroachments. In England, the 
constitution has assumed expressly this form; while in 
the governments of Spsrta and Rome the same thing 
was effected under different but. not much less « ffica- 
cious forms. The perfection of their organization, io 
this particular, was that which gave to the constitution 
of these renowned states all of their celebrity, which 
secured their liberties for so many centuries and raised 
them to so great a height of power and prosperity. In- 
-deed, a constitutional provision given to the great and 
separate interests of the community the right of self- 
protection, must appear to those who will duly reflect 
on the subject, not less essential to the preservation of 
liberty, than the right of suffrage itse)f--they in fact have 
acommon object, to effect which, the one is as necessary 
as the other; to secure ay mgt oh! thatis, that those who 
make and execute the laws should be accountable to 
those, on whom thé laws in reality operate; the only solid 
and durable foundation of liberty. If without the right 
of suffrage, our rulers would oppress us, so, without 
the right of self-protection, the major would equally 
oppress the minor interests of the community. The 
absence of the former would make the governed the 
slaves of the rulers, and of the latter, the feebler in- 
“terests the victim of the stronger. 

Happily for us, we have no artificial and separate class- 
es of society. We have wisely exploded all such distinc- 
tions; but we are not, on that account, exempt from all 
-contrariety of interests, as the present distracted and 
dangerous condition of our country, unfortunately, but 
too clearly proves. With us they are almost exclusive- 
ly geographical, resulting mainly from difference of 
climate, soil, situation, industry, and production, but 
are not, therefore, less necess:ry to be protected by an 
adequate constitutional provision, than where the dis- 
tinct mferests exist in seperate classes. ‘The necessity 
is, in truth greater, as such sepurate and dissimilar geo- 
graphical interests are more liable to come into conilict, 
and more dangerous when in that state, than those of 
any other description; so much so that ours is the first 
snstance on record, where they have not formed in an 
extensive territory separate and independent communi- 
ties, or subjected the whole to despotic sway-—That such 
may not be our unhappy fate also, must be the sincere 
prayer of every lover of his country. 

So numerous and diversified are the interests of our 
country, that they could not be fairly represented in a 
single government, organized so as to give to each great 
and leading interest, a separate and distinct voice, as 
in the governments to which L have referred. <A plan 
was adopted better suited to our situation, but per- 
fectly novel in its character. ‘The powers of the go- 
vernment were divided not as heretofore, in reference 
to classes, but geographically. One general govern- 
ment was formed for the whole,.to which was delegated 
all the powers supposed to be necessary to regulate 
the interests common to #ll of the states, leaving others 
subject to the separate control of the states, being 


from their local and peculiar character, such, that 


they could not be subject to the will of the majority 
of the whole union, without the certain hazard of 
injustice and oppression. {t was thus that the in- 
terests of the whole were subjected as they ought to 
be to the will of the whole while the peculiar and local 
interests were left under the control of the states sepa- 
rately, to whose custody only, they could be safely con- 
fided. This distribution of power settled solemnly by 
a constitutionul compact, to which all the states are par- 
lies, constitutes the peculiar character and excellence 
of our political system. It is truly and emphatically 
American, without example or parallel. 

To realize its perfection, we must view the general 
government and the states as a whole; each in its pro- 
per sphere, sovereign and independent, each perfectly 
adapted to their respective objects; the states acting se- 
parately, representing and protecting the local and pe- 
culiar interests; acting jointly through one general go- 
vernment, with the weight respectively assigned to each 
by the constitution, representing and protecting the in- 
terests of the whole; and thus perfecting, by an admira- 
ble but simple arrangement, the great principle of re- 
presentation and responsibility, without which no go- 





vernment can be free or just. ‘To preserve this saered 
distribution, as originally settled, by coercing each to 
move inits prescribed orb, is the great and difficult prob. 
lem, on the solution of which, the duration of our cone 
stitution, of our union, and in all probability, our liberty 
depends. Uow is this to be effected? 

The question is new when applied to our peculiar po- 
litical organization, where the separate and conflicting 
interests of society are represented by distinct, but con- 
nected governments; but is in reality an old question 
under a new form, long since perfectly solved. When- 
ever sepszrate and dissimilar interests have been sepa- 
rately represented in any government; whenever the 
sovereign power has been divided in its exercise, the ex- 
perience and wisdom of ages have devised but one mode, 
by which such political organization can be preserved; 
the mode adopted in England and by all governments 
ancient and modern, blessed with constitutions deserve 
ing to be called free; to give to each co-estate the right 
to judge of its powers, with a negative, or veto on the 
acts of the others, in order to protect against encroach- 
ments, the interest it particularly represents; a princie 
ple which all of our constitutions recognize in the dise 
tribution of power among their respective departments, 
as essential to maintain the independence of each, but 
which to all, who will duly reflect on the subjeet, must 
appear, far more essential, for the sume object in that 
great and fundamental distribution of powers between 
the states and the general government. So essential is 
the principle that to withold the right from either, 
where the sovereign power is divided, is in fact to annul 
the division itself, and to consolidute in the one, left in 
the exclusive possession of the right, all of the powers 
of the government; for it is not possible to distinguish, 
practically, between a government, having all power and 
the one having the right to take what power it pleases, 
Nor does it in the least vary the principle, whether the dis- 
tribution of power be between co-estates, as in England, 
or between distinetly organized, but connected govern- 
ments, as with us. The reason is the same in boih 
cases, while the necessity is greater in our case, as the 
danger of conflict is greater, where the interests of a 
society are divided geographically, than in any other, as 
hus already been shown. 

These truths do seem to me to be incontrovertible; 
and Lam ata loss to understund how any one who has 
inaturely reflected on the nature of our institutions, or 
who has read history, or studied the principles of free 
governments to any purpose, can call them in question. 
The explanation must, it appears to me, be sought in 
the fact, that in every free state, there are those who 
look more to the necessity of maintaining power than 
guarding against its abuses. 1 do not intend reproach, 
but simply to state a fact, apparently necessary, to ex- 
plain the contreriety of opinions among the intelligent 
where the abstract consideration of the subject woul 
seem scarcely to admit of doubt. If such be the true 
cause, I must think the fear of weakening the govern- 
ment too much in this case to be ina great measure 
unfounded, or, at least, that the danger is much less 
from that, than the opposite side. I do not deny thata 
power of so high a nature may be abused by a state; 
but, when [ reflect that the states unanimously called 
the general government into existence with all of its pows 
ers, which they freely surrendered on their part, under the 
conviction that their common peace, safety and prosperity 
required it; that they are bound together by a common 
origin, and the recollection of common suffering, and a 
common triumph in the great and splendid achievement 
of their independence; and that the strongest feelings of 
our nature, and among them the love of nationsl power 
and distinction, are on the side of the union; it does seem 
to me, that the fear, which would strip the states of 
their sovereignty, and degrade them, in fact, to mere 
dependent corporations, lest they should abuse a right 
indispensable to the peaceable protection of those inte 
rests, which they reserved under their own peculiar 
guardianship, when they created the general govern- 
ment, is unnatural and unreasonable, If those who voe 
luntarily created the system, cannot be trusted to pre- 
serve it, what power can? 

So far from extreme danger, 1 hold that there never 
was afree state, in which this great conservative princi- 
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ple, indispensable in all, was ever so safely lodged. In that the government through all its departments, judi- 
others, when the co-estates, representing the dissimilar | cia), as well as others, is administered by delegated and 
aud conflicting interests of the community, came into |responsible ageats; and that the power which really con- 
contact, the only alternative was compromise, submis- | trols ultimately all the movements is not in the agenis but 
sion, or force. Not so in ours. Should the general | those who elect or appoint them, Yo understand then 
government anda state come into conflict, we have ajits real character, and what would be the action of the 
higher remedy: the power which called the general go- | system in any supposable case, we must raise our view 
vernment into existence, which gave it all of its authority, |from the mere agents, to this high controlling power 
and can enlarge, contract, or abolish its powers at its | which finally impels every movement of the machine. 
pleasure, may be invoked. ‘Ihe states themselves may | By doing so, we shall find all under the control of the 
be appealed to, three-fourths of which, in fact, form a|wiil of a majority, compounded of a majority of the 
power, whose decrees are the constitution itself, and | states, taken as corporate bodies, and the majority of 
whose voice can silence all discontent. The utmost |the people of the states estimated in federal num- 
extent, then, of the power is, that a state, acting in its) bers. ‘These united constitute the real and final pow- 
sovereign capacity, as one of the parties to the constitu- }er, which impels and directs the movements of the 
tional compact, may compel the government, created | general government. The majority of the states elect 
by that compact, to submit a question touching its infrac- | the majority of the senate; of the people of the states, 
tion, to the parties who created it; to avoid the supposed | that of the house of representatives; the two united, 
dangers of which, it is proposed to resort to the novel, \the president; and the president and a mejority of the 
the hazardous, and I must add, fatal project of giving to | senate appoint the judges; a majority of whom, and 
the general government the sole and final right of inter- |a majority of the senate and the house with the presi- 
preting the constitution, thereby reversing the whole sys- | dent, really exercise all of the powers of the government, 
tem, making that instrument the creature of its will, in- | with the exception of the cases where the constitution 
stead of a rule of action impressed on it at its creation, and | requires a greater number than a majority. The judges 
annihilating, in fact, the authority, which imposed it, | are, in fact, as truly the judicial representatives of this 
and from which the government itself derives its exist- | united majority, as the majority of congress itself, or 
ence. the president, is its legislative or executive representa- 
That such would be the result, were the right in ques- | tive; and to confide the power to the judiciary to deter- 
tion vested in the legislative or executive branch of the | mine finally and conclusively, what powers are delegate 
government, is conceded by all. No one has been so | ed, and what reserved, would be in reality to confide it 
hardy as to assert, that congress or the president ought to | to the majority, whose sgents they are, and by whom 
have the right, or to deny, that, if vested finally and ex- | they can be controlled in various ways; and, of course to 
clusively in either, the consequences which I have stated | subject, (against the fundamental principle of our sys- 
would not necessarily foliow; but its advocates have been |tem, and all sound political reasoning), the reserved 
reconciled to the doctrine, on the supposition, that there | powers of the states, with all of the local and peculiar in- 
ig one department of the general government which, | terests, they were intended to protect; to the will of 
from its peculiar organization, affords an independent } the very majority, against which the protection was in- 
tribunal through which the government may exercise the {tended, Nor will the tenure by which the judges hold 













































































high authority, which is the subject of consideration, 
with perfect safety to all, 

I yield, I trust, to few, in my attachment to the judi- 
eiary department. I am fully sensible of its importance, 
and would maintain it to the fullest extent in its consti- 
tutional powers and independence; but it is impossible 
for me to believe, that it was ever intended by the con- 
stitution, that it should exercise the power in question, 
or that itis competent to do so, and, if it were, that it 
would be a safe depository of the power. 

its powers are judical and not political, and are express- 
ly confined by the constitution “to all cases in law and 
equity under this constitution, the laws of the U. States, 
and the treaties made or which shall be made, under its 
authority; and which | have high authority in asserting, 
excludes political questions, and comprehends those only 
where these are par:ies amenable to the process of the 
eourt.* Nor is its incompetency less clear than its 
want of constitutional authority. ‘here may be many 
and the most dangerous infractions on the part of con- 
gress, of which, it is conceded by all, the court, as a ju- 

iclal tribunal, cannot, from its nature, take cognizance, 
The tariff itself is a strong case in point; and the rea- 
son applies equally to all others, where congress per- 
verts & power from an object intended to one not in- 
gended—ihe most insiduous and dangerous of all the 
infractions; and which may be extended to all of iis 
powers, more especially to the taxing and appropriat- 
ing. But, supposing it competent to take cognizance 
of all infractions of every description, the insuperable 
Objection still remains, that it would not be a safe tri- 
bunal to exercise the power in question, 

Jt isan universal and fundamental political principle, 
that the power to protect, can safely be confided only to 
those interested in protecting, or their responsible agents, 
# maxim Hot less true in private than in public affairs. 
‘The danger in our system, is, that the general govern- 
ment, which represents the interests of the whole, may 
encroach on the siates, which represent the peculiar and 
jocal interests, or that the latter may encroach on the 
former. [a examining this point, we ought not to forget, 





*l refer to the authority of chief justice Marshall, in 
the case of Jonathan Robbins. [ have not been able to 
reler to the speech, and speak from memory. 


their office, however valuable the provision in many other 
respects, materially vary the case. Its bighest possible 
effect would be to retard aad not finally to resist, the 
will ofa dominant majority. 


But it is useless to multiply arguments. Were it 
possible that reason could settle a question where the 
passions and interests of men are eoncerned, this point 
would have been long since settled forever, by the state 
of Virginia. ‘The report of her legislature, to which I 
have already referred, has really, in my Opinion, placed 
it beyond controversy. Speaking in 1eference to this 
subject, it says, **ithas been objected” (to the right ofa 
state (o interpose for the protection of her reserved 
rights) ‘that the judicial authority is to be regarded as 
the sole expositor of the constitution; on this objection 
it might be observed, first, that there may be instances of 
usurped powers, which the forms of the constitution 
could never draw within the control of the judicial de- 
partment; secondly, that if the decision of the judiciary 
be raised above the sovereign parties to the constitution, 
the decisions of the other departments, not carried by the 
furms of the constitution betore the judiciary, must be 
equally authoritative and final with the decision of that 
department. But the proper answer to the objection is, 
that the resolution of the general assembly relates to 
those great and extraordinary cases, in which all of the 
forms of the constitution may prove ineffectual ageinst 
infractions dangerous to the essential rights of the par- 














ties to it. The resolution supposes that dangerous 
powers, not delegated, may not only be usurped and 
executed by the other departments, but that the judicial 
department may also exercise or sanction dangerous 
powers beyond the grant of the constitution, and conse 
quently that the ultimate right of the parties to the con- 
stitution to judge whether the compact has been danger- 
ously violated, must extend to violations by one delegat- 
ed authority, as well as by another—by the judiciary, as 
well as by the executive or legislative.” 


Against these conclusive arguments,as they seem to 
me, it is objected, that if one party has the right to judge 
of infractions of the constitution, so has the other, and 
that, consequently, in cases of contested powers between 
a stale and the general government, each would have a 








right Lo maintain its opinion, as is the case when sover- 
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eign powers differ in the construction of treaties or com- 
pacts, and that, of course, it would come to be a mere 
question of force. The error is in the assumption that 
the general government is a party to the constitutional 
compact. ‘The states,as has been shown, formed the | 
compuct, acting as sovereign and independent communi- 





ties. ‘The general government is but its creature; and, 
though in reality a government with all the rights and 
authority which beloug to any other government, within 
the orb of its powers, it is, nevertheless, a government 


taking, im its nature and object, of the character of a 
joint cummission; appointed to supermtend and admin- 
ister the interests in which all are jointly concerned, but 
having, beyond its proper sphere, no more power than 
if it did not exist. ‘lo deny this would be to deny the 
most incontestible facts, and the clearest conclusions; 
while to acknowledge its truth is to destroy utterly the 
objection, that the appeal would be to foree, in the case 
supposed, For it each party has a right to judge, then, 
under our system of government, the final cognizance of 
a question of contested power would be in the states, and 
not in the general government. It would be the duty of 
the latter, as in all similar cases of a contest between 
one or more of the princ:pals and a Joint commission or 
agency, to refer the contest to the principals themselves, 


such are the plain dictates of reason and analogy both. | satety. 


On no sound principle can the agents have a right to fi- 
nal cognizance, as against the principais, much less to 
use force against them, to maintain their construction of 
their powers. Such a right would be monstrous; and 
has never, beretolore, been claimed in similar cases, 
That the doctrine is applicable to the case of a con- 
tested power between the states and the general govern- 
ment, we have the authority not oply of reason and an- 
alogy, but of the distiwguished statesmen already reler- 
red to. Mr. Jefferson, ata late period of his life, after 
Jong experience and mature reflection, says, ‘‘with re- 
spect to our state and federal governments, 1 do not 
think their relations are correetiy understood by foreign 
ers. ‘They suppose the former subordinate to the latter. 
This is not the ease, 
of one simple and integral whole. 
the two departments should claim each the same subject 
of power, where is the umpire to decide between them? 


In cases of little urgency or importance, the prudence of | 


both parties will keep them aloof from the questionable 
ground; but if it can neither be avoided nor compromis- 
ed, a convention of the states must be called, to aseribe 
the doubtful power to that department which they may 
think best.”? It is thus that our constitution, by author- 
ising amendments, and by preseribing the authority and 
mode of making them, has, by a simple contrivance, with 
its chaiacteristic wisdom, provided a power which in 
the last resort supersedes effectually the necessity, and 
even the pretext for force; a power to which none can 
fairly object; with which the interests of all are safe; 
which can definitely close all controversies in the only 
effectual mode, by freeing the compact of every detect 
and uncertainty, by an amendment of the instrument it- 
self, It is impossible tor human wisdom, in a system 
like ours, to devise another mode which shall be sale and 
efectual, and at the same time consistent with what are 
the relations and acknowledged powers of the two great 
departments of our government. It gives a beauty and 
securily peculiar to our system, which, if duly appreciat- 
ed, will trausmit its blessings to the remotest genera- 
tions; but if not, our splendid anticipation of the future 
will prove but an empty dream. Stripped of all its co- 
vering and the naked question is, whether ours isa fede- 
ral or a consolidated government; a constitutional or ab- 
solute one; a government resting ultimately on the solid 
basis of the sovereignty of the siates, or on the unre- 
Strained will of a majority; a form of government, as in 
all other unlimited ones, in which injustice and violence 
and force must finally prevail. Led i¢ never be forgotten 
that where the majority rules, the minority is the subject; 
and that if we should absurdly attribute to the former, 
the exclusive right of construing the constitution, there 
would be in fact between the sovereign and the subject, 
under such a government, no constitution; or at least 
nothing deserving the name, or serving the legitimate 
object of so sacred an instrument. 


‘They are co-ordinate departments | 
But you may ask if | 
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How the states are to exercise this high power of in- 
lerposition, which constitutes so essential a portion o 
their reserved rights, that it cannot be delegated without 
an entire surrender of their soveretgnty, and converting 
our system from a federal imto a consolidated govern- 
ment, is a question that the states only are competent to 
determine. ‘The arguments which prove that they pos- 
sess the power, equally prove, that they are, in the lan- 
guage of Jefferson, “the reghiful judges uf the mode and 
measure of redvess.”” But the spirit of forbearance, as 


to it, except In cases of dangerous intractions of the eon- 
stitution; and then ouly in the last resort, when all rea- 
sonable hope of reliet irom the ordinary action of the go- 
vernment has failed; when, if the mght to interpose did 
not exist, the alternative would be submission and op- 
pression on one side, or resistance by force on the other. 
‘That our system should afford, in such extreme cases, 
an intermediate point between these dire alternatives, by 
which the government may be brought to a pause, and 
thereby an interval obtained to compromise differences, 
or, if impracticable, be compelled to submit the question 
to a constitutional adjustment, through an appeal to the 
states themselves, is an evidence of its high wisdom; an 
element not, as is supposed by some, of weakness, but of 
strength; not of anarchy or revolution, but of peace and 
Its generul recognition would of itself in a great 
| measure, if not altegether, supersede the necessity of tts 
| exercise, by impressing on the movements of the governe 
‘ment, that moderation and justice so essential to harmoe 
ny and peace, in a country of such vast extent, and di- 
versity of tuterests us ours; and would, if controversy 
should come, turn the resentment of the aggrieved, trom 
the system to those who had abused its powers, (a point 
all important), and cause them to seek redress, not in 
revolution or overthrow, but in reformation. It is, in 
fact, properly understood, a substitute where the alter- 
native would be force, tending to prevent, and if that 
| fails, to correct peaceably the aberrations to which all 
political systems ure liable, and which, uf permitted to 
| accumulate without correction, must finally end in @ 
general catash ophe. 


| 
emanating from a compact between sovereigns, and par- well as the nature of the right itself, forbids a recourse 








{ 
| 
| 
} 
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stract question of the relation of the states to the general 
government, and would here conclude, did I not believe 
Fe a more general Statcment on an abstract question, 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| I have now said what I intended in reference to the abe 
} 


without including that which may have caused its agita- 
tion, would be considered by many imperfect and unsa- 
tistactory. Feeling that such would be justly the case, 
Lam compelled, reluctantly, to touch on the tardf, so far 
at least as may be necessary to illustrate the opinions 
| which | have already advanced. Anxious, however, to 
intrude as little as possible on the public attention, I will 
be as brief as pussible; and with that view, will, as far 
as may be consistent with my object, avoid al] debateable 
topics. 


| Whatever diversity of opinion may exist in relation to 
| the pripciple or the effect on the productive industry of 
the country, of the present, or any other tariff of protec- 
tion, there are certain political consequences flowing from 
the present, which none can doubt, and all must deplore, 
It would be inv vain to attempt to conceal that it has di- 
vided the country into two great geographical divisions, 
and arrayed them against each other, in opinion at least, 
it not interests also, on some of the most vital of politi- 
cal subjects; on its finance, its commerce, and its indus 
try, subjects calculated, above ali others, in time of 
peace, (o produce excitement, and in relation to which 
the tariff has placed the sections in question in deep and 
dangerous conflict, If there be any point On which the 
(I was going to say southern section, but to avoid, as far 
as possible, (he painful feelmgs such discussions are cal- 
culated to excite, | shall say) weaker of the two sections 
is unanimous, it is that its prosperity depends, in a great 
measure, on free trade, light taxes, economical, and, as 
lar as possible, equal disbursements of the public reve- 
nue, and an unshackled industry, leaving them to pursue 
whatever may appear most advantageous to their inter- 
ests. From the Potomac to the Mississippi there are 
few, indeed, however divided on other points, who would 
not, if dependent on their volition, and if they regarded 
the interest of their particular section only, remove from 
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commerce and industry every shackle, reduce the reve- 
nue to the lowest point that the wants of the govern- 
ment fairly required, and restrict the appropriations to 
the most moderate scale, consistent with the peace, the 
security, and the engagements of the public; and who do 
not believe that the opposite system is calculated to throw 
on them an unequal burthen, to repress their prosperity, 
and to encroach on their enjoyment. 

On all these deeply important measures, the opposite 
Opinion prevails, if not with equal unanimity, with at least 
a greatly preponderating majority in the other and strong- 
er section; so much so, that no two distinet nations ever 
entertained more opposite views of policy than these two 
sections do, on all the important points to which I have 
referred. Nor is it less certain that this unhappy con- 
flict, lowing directly from the tariff, has extended itself 
tu the halls of legislation, and has converted the deli- 
berations of congress into an annual struggle between 
the two sections; the stronger to maintain and increase 
the superiority it has already acquired, and the other to 
throw off or diminish its burdens: a strugg!e in which all 
the noble and generous feelings of patriotism are gradu- 
ally subsiding into sectional and selfish attachments.* 
Nor has the effect of this dangerous conflict ended here. 
It has not only divided the two sections on the important 
point already stated, but on the deeper and more danger- 
ous questions, the constitutionality of a protective tariff, 
and the general principles and theory of the constitution 
itself; the stronger, in order to maintain them superiori- 
ty, giving a construction to the instrument which the 
other believes would convert the general government in- 
to aconsolidated, irresponsible government, with the to- 
tal destruction of liberty; and the weaker seeing no hope 
of relief with such assumption of powers, turning its eye 
to the reserved sovereignty of the states, as the only re- 
fuge trom oppression. I shall not extend these remarks, 
as | might, by showing that while the effect of the system 
of protection was rapidly alienating one section, it was 
not less rapidly, by its necessary operation, distracting 
and corrupting the other; and between the two, subject- 
ing the administration to violent aud sudden changes, to- 
tally inconsistent with all stability and wisdom in the 
management of the affairs of the nation, of which we al- 
weady see fearful symptoms, Nor do I deem it nceessa- 

ry to enquire whether ‘his unhappy conflict grows out of 
arue.or mistaken views of interest, on either, or both 
sides. Regarded in either light, it ought to admonish 
us of the extreme danger to which our system is expos- 
ed, and the great moderation and wisdom necessary to 
preserve it. If it comes from mistaken views—if the in- 
terests of the two sections, as affected by the tariff, be 
really the same, and the system, instead of acting une- 
qually, in reality diffuses equal blessings, and imposes 
equal burdens on every purt, it ought to teach us how 
liable those who are differently situated, and who view 
their interests under different aspects, are to come to 
different conclusions, even when their interests are strict- 
ly the same; ani! consequently, with what extreme cau- 
tion any system of policy ought to be adopted, and with 
what a spirit of moderation pursued, in a country of such 
great extent and diversity as ours. But if, on the con- 
trary, the conflict springs really from contrariety of in- 
teresis—if the burden be on the one side, and the benefit 
on the other, then are we taught a lesson not less im- 
portant, how little regard we have for the interests of 
others, while in pursuit of our own, or, at least, how apt 
we are to consider our own interest the interest of all 
others; and of course, how great the danger in a coun- 
try of such acknowledged diversity of mterests, of the 
oppression of the feeble by the stronger interest, and in 
consequence of it, of the most fatal sectional conflicts. 
But which ever may be the cause, the real or supposed 
diversity of interest, it cannot be doubted that the poli- 
tical consequences of the prohibitory system, be its ef- 





*The system, if continued, must end, not only in sub- 
jecting the industry and property of the weaker secticn 
to the control of the stronger, but in proscription and 
political disfranchisement. It must finally control elec- 
tions and appointments to offices, as well as acts of legis- 
lation, to the great increase of the feelings of animosity, 


fects in other respects beneficial or otherwise, are really 
such as I have stated; nor can it be doubted that a coa- 
flict between the great sections on questions so vitally 
important, indicates a condition of the country so distem- 
pered and dangerous, as to demand the most serious and 
prompt attention. It is only when we come to consider 
of the remedy, that, under the aspect I am Viewing the 
subject, there can be, among the informed and consider- 
ate, any diversity of opinion, 

Those who have not duly reflected on its dangerous 
and inveterate character, suppose that the disease will 
cure itself; that events ought to be left to take their 
Own courses; and that experience,, in a short time, will 
prove that the interest of the whole community is the 
same, in reference to the tariff; or, at least, whatever 
diversity there may now be, time will assimilate. Such 
has been their language from the beginning, but unfor- 
tunately the progress of events has been the reverse. 
Uhe country is now more divided than in 1824, and then 
more than in 1816. The majority may have inereased, 
but the opposite sides are beyond dispute more deter- 
mined and excited, than in any preceeding period. Foie 
merly the system was resisted mainly, as inexpedient: 
but now, as unconstitutional, unequal, unjust, and Op- 
pressive, ‘Then relief was sought exclusively from the 
general government; but, now, many driven to despair, 
are raising their eyes to the reserved sovereignty of the 
states, asthe only refuge. If we turn from the past and 
present, to the future, we shall find nothing to lessen, 
but much to aggravate the danger. ‘lhe increasing em- 
barrassment and distress of the staple states, the growing 
conviction, from experience, that they ure caused by the 
prohibitory system principally, and that, under its 
continued operation, their present pursuits must be- 
come profitiess, and with a conviction that their great 
and peculiar agricultural capital, cannot be diverted trom 
its ancient and hereditary channels, without ruinous los- 
ses, all concur to inerease, instead of dispelling the 
gloom, that hangs over the future, In fact, to those 
who will duly reflect on the subject, the hope that the 
disease will cure itself, must appear perfectly illusory. 
The question is in reality one between the exporting 
and non-exporting interests of the country. Were there 
no exports there would be no tariff; it would be per- 
feetly useless, On the contrary, so long as there are 
states which raise the great agricultural staples, with the 
view of obtaining their supplies, and which must de- 
pend on the general market of the world for their sales, 
the conflict must remain, if the system should continue, 
and the disease become more and more inveterate. 
Their interest, and that of those who, by high duties, 
would confine the purchase of their supplies to the 
general market, must from the nature of things, in re- 
ference to the tariff, be in conflict. ‘Till then, we cease 
to raise the great staples, cotton, rice, and tobacco, tor 
the same markets; and till we can find some other pro- 
fitable investment for the immense amount of capital and 
labor now employed in their production, the present 
unhappy and dangerous conflict cannot terminate, un- 
less with the prohibitory system itself, 

In the meantime, while idly waiting for its termination 
through its own action, the progress of events in another 
quarter is rapidly bringing the contest to an immediate 
and decisive issue. We are fast approaching a period 
very novel in the history of nations, and bearing direct- 
ly and powerfully on the point under consideration 
—the final payment of a long standing funded debt; 
a period that cannot be sensibly retarded, or the natural 
consequences of it eluded, without proving Gisastrous to 
those who may attempt either, if not to the country it- 
self. When it arrives, the government would find itself 
in possession of a surplus revenve of 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 of dollars, if not previously disposed of, 
which presents the important question, what previous 
disposition ought to be made-~a question that must 
press ungently for decision at the very next session of 
congress. It cannot be delayed longer, without the 
most distracting and dangerous consequences. 

The honest and obvious course is, to prevent the ace 
cumulation of the surplus in the treasury, by a timely 
and judicious reduction of the imposts; and thereby to 
leave the money in the pockets of those who made it, 





and of the fatal tendency to a complete alienation between 
the sections. 


and from whom it cannot be honestly nor constitution- 
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ully taker, unless required by the fair and legitimate 
wants of the government. It, neglecting a disposition 
s0 obvious and just, the government should attempt to 
keep up the present high duties, when the money was 
no longer wanted, or to dispose ofthis immense surplus 
by enlarging the old, or devising new schemes of ap- 
propriations, or finding that to be impossible, it should 
adopt the most dangerous, unconstitutional, and absurd 
project ever devised by any government, ot dividing the 
surplus among the states, (a project which, if carried into 
execution, could not fail to create an antagonist interest 
between the states and general government, on all ques- 
tions of appropriations, which would certainly end in 
reducing the latter to a mere office of collection and dis- 
tribution), either of zhese modes would be considered by 
the section suffering under the present high duties, as a 
fixed determination to perpetuate forever what it consid- 
ers the present unequal, unconstiiutional, «nd oppres- 
sive burthen; and from that moment, it would cease to 
look tothe general government for relief. This deeply 
interesting period, which must prove so disastrous 
shoulda wrong direction be given, but so fortunate and 
glorious should a right one, is just at hand. ‘The work 
must commence at the next session, as | have stated, or 
be left undone, or at least be badly done. ‘he succeed 
ing session would be tvo short, and too much agitat- 
ed by the presidential contest, to afford the requi- 
site leisure and calmness; and the ove succeeding 
would find the country in the midst of the crisis, when 
it would be too late to prevent an accumulation of the 
surplus, which 1 hazard nothing in saying, judging from 
the nature of men and government, if once permuted to 
uccumulate, would create an interest strong enough to 
perpetuate itself, supported as it would be by others, so 
numerous and powerful; and thus would pass away a 
moment never to be quietly recalled, so precious, if pro- 
perly used, to lighteu the public burden—to equalize 
the action of the government—to restore harmony and 
peace—and to present to the world the illustrious ex- 
ample, which could not fail to prove most favorable to 
the great cause of liberty every where—of a nation the 
freest, and at the same time the best and most cheaply 
governed—of the highest earthly blessing, at the least 
possible sacrifice. 

As the disease will not, then, heal itself, we are 
brought to the question—can a remedy be applied, and, 
if so, what ought it to be? 

To answer in the negative, would be to assert that our 
union has utterly failed; and that the opinion, so com- 
mon before the adoption of our constitution, that a free 
government could not be practically extended over a 
large country, was correct. And that ours had been 
destroyed by giving it limits so great, as to comprehend 
not only dissimilar, but irreconcilable interests. 1 am 
not prepared to admit a conclusion, that would cast so 
deep a shade on the future, and that would falsify all the 
glorious anticipations of our ancestors while it would so 
greatly lessen their high reputation for wisdom, No- 
thing but the clearest demonstration, founded on actual 
experience, will ever force me to a conclusion so abhor- 
rent to all of my feelings. As strongly as | am impress- 
ed with the great dissimilarity, and, | must add, as 
truth compels me to do, contrariety of interests in our 
country, resulting from the causes already indicated, 
and which are so great, that they cannot be subjected to 
the unchecked will of a majority of the whole, without 
defeating the great end of gcvernment—aud without 
which it is a curse—justice: yet I see in the union, as 
ordained by the constitution, the means, if wisely used, 
not only of reconciling all diversities, but also the means 
and the only effectual one, of securing to us justice, 
peace, and security, at home and abroad, and with them 
that national power aad renown, the love of which, Pro- 
vidence has implanted for wise purposes so deeply in 
the human heart; in all of which great objects every 
portion of our country, widely extended and diversifi- 
ed as it is, has a common and identical interest. If we 
have the wisdom to place a proper relative estimate on 
these more elevated und durable blessings, the present 
and every other conflict of like character, may be readi- 
ly terminated; but if, reversing the scale, each section 
should put a higher estimate on its immediate and pe- 
culiar gains; and, acting in that spirit, should push fa- 
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vorite measures of mere policy, without regard to peace, 
harmony, or justice, our sectional conflicts would then, 
indeed, without some constitutional check, become in- 
terminabie, except by the dissolution of the union itself, 
That we have, in fact, so reversed the estimate, is too 
certain to be doubted; and the result is our present dis- 
tempered and dangerous condition. The cure must 
commence in the correction of the error, and not to ad- 
mit we have erred, would be the worst possible symp- 
tom. It wonld prove the disease to be incurable 
through the regular and ordinary process of legislation; 
and would compel, finally, a resort to extraordinary, 
but I still trust, not only constitational, but sate reme- 


' dies. 


No one would more sincerely rejoice than myself, to 
see the remedy applied from the quarter where it could 
be most easily and regularly done. It is the only way 
by which those who think that it is the only quarter from 
which it can constitutionally come, can possibly sustain 
their opinion, ‘To omit the application by the general 
government, would compel even thetm to admit the 
truth of the opposite opinion; or foree them to abandon 
our political system in despair: while, on the other 
hand, all their enlightened and patriotic opponents 
would rejoice at such evidence of moderation and wis- 
dom on the part of the general government, as would 
supersede a resort to what they believe to be the higher 
powers of our political system, as indicating a sounder 
state of public sentiment than has ever heretofore exist- 
ed in any country, and thus affording the highest possi- 
ble assurance of the perpetuation of our glorious insti- 
tutions to the latest generation. For, as a people ad- 
vaneed in knowk dge, in the same degree they may dis-~ 
pense with mere artificial restrictions in their govern- 
ment: and we may imagine, (but dare not expect to see 
it), a state of intelligence so universal and high, that all 
the guards of liberty may be dispensed with, except an 
enlightened public opinion, acting through the right of 
suffrage. But it pre-supposes a state, where every 
class and every section of the community are capable of 
estimating the effects of every measure, not only as it 
may affeet itself, but every other class and section; and 
of fully realizing the sublime truth, that the highest and 
wisest policy consists in maintaining justice, and promote 
ing peace and harmony; and that, compared to these, 
schemes of mere gain are but trash and dross. I fear 
experience has already proved that we are far removed 
from such a state, and that we must consequently rely 
on the old and clumsy, but approved mode of checking 
power, in order to prevent, or correct abuses; but 1 do 
trust, that, though far from perfect, we are at least so 
much so, as to be capable of remedying the present dis- 
order in the ordinary way; and thus to prove, that with 
us public opinion is so enlightened, and our political 
machine so perfect, as rarely to require for its preserva- 
tion the interveation of the power that created it. How 
is this to be effected? 

The application may be painful, but the remedy, [ 
conceive, is certain and simple. ‘There is but one effve- 
tual cure: an honest reduction of the duties to a fair 
system of revenue, adapted to the just and constitution- 
al wants of the government. Nothing short of this will 
restore the country to peace, harmony, and mutual af- 
fection. ‘There is already a deep and growing convic- 
tion in a large section of the country, that the impost, 
even as a revenue system, is extremely unequal, and 
that it is mainly paid by those who furnish the means of 
paying the foreign exchanges of the country, on which 
it is laid; and that the case is not varied, taking into the 
estimate the entire action of the system, whether the 
producer or consumer pays in the first instance. 

I do not propose to enter formally into the discussion 
of a point so complex and contested; but as it has me- 
cessarily a strong practical bearing on the subject under 
consideration, in all its relations, | cannot pass it without 
a few general and brief remarks. 

If the producer in reality pays, none will doubt but 
the burden would mainly fall on the section it is suppos- 
ed to dv. The theory that the consumer pays in the 
first instance, renders the proposition more complex, 
and will require, in order to understand where the bur- 
den in reality ultimately falls, on that supposition, to 
consider the protective, or, as its friends call it, the 
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American System, under its three-fold aspect, of taxa- 
tion, of protection, and of distribution; or, as perform- 
ing at the same time the several functions of giving a re- 
venue to the government, of affording protection to cer- 
tain branches of domestic industry, and furnishing the 
means to congress of distributing large sums through 
its appropriations; all of which are so blended in their 
effects, that it is impossible to anderstand its true opera- 
tion, without taking the whole into the estimate, 

Admitting then, as supposed, that he who consumes 
the article pays the tax in the increased price, and that 
the burden falls wholly on the consumers, without al- 
fecting the producers as a class, (which, by the by, is 
far from being true, except in the single case, if there 
be such a one, where the producers have a monopoly ot 
an article, so indispensable to lile, that the quantity con- 
sumed cannot be affected by any increase of price), and 
that considered in the hght of a tax, merely, the im- 
post duties fall equally on every section, in proportion 
to its population—still, when combined with its other 
effects, the burden it imposes, as a tax, may be so trans- 
ferred from one, to the other, as to take it from one and 
place it wholly on the other, Let us apply the remark 
first to its Operation as a system of protection. 

The tendency of the tax, or duty, on the imported 
article is, not only to raise its price, but also, in the 
same proportion, that of the domestic article of the 
same kind, for which purpose, when intended for pro- 
tection, it is in fact laid; and of course, in determining 
where the system ultimately places the burden in reality, 
this effect also, must be taken into the estimate. If one 
of the sections exclusively produces such domestic ar- 
ticles, and the other purchases them from it, then it is 
clear, that to the amount of such increased prices, the 
tax or duty, on the consumption of the foreign articles, 
would be transferred from the section producing the do- 
mestic articles to the one that purchased and consumed 
them, unless the latter in turn be indemnified by the in- 
creased price of the objects of its industry, which none 
will venture to assert to be the case with the great sta- 
ples of the country, which form the basis of our ex- 














its unequal action. There can be no safer or more cer. 
tain rule than to suppose each portion of the country 
equally capable of understanding their respective inte- 
rests; and that each isa much better judge of the e{- 
fects of any system of measures on its peculiar interest, 
than the other can possilily be. 

But whither the opi.ion of its unequal action be cor. 
rect or erroneous, nothing can be more cert in than 
that the impression is widcly extending itsel!, that the 
system, under all its modifications, is essenti lly une- 
qual; and if to tht be added, a conviction still deeper 
and more universal, that every duty imposed for the 
purpose of proteciion.is not only unequal, but also un- 
constitutional, it would be a ft. tal error to suppose that 
any remedy short of that which | have stated, can heel 
our politics] disorders. 

In order to understand more fully the difficulty of ad- 
justing this unhappy contest on any otber ground, it 
may not be improper to present a general view of the 
constitutional objection, t':t it may be clearly seen how 
hopeless. it iste expect that it can be yielded by those 
who have embraced it. ‘They believe that all the pow- 
ers vested by the constitution in congress, are not only 
restricted by the limitations expressly imposed, but 
also by the nature and object of the powers themselves, 
Thus, though the power to impose duties on imports 
be granted in general terms, without any other express 
limitations, but that they shall be equel, and no prefer- 
ence shall be given to the ports of one state over those 
of another, yet, as being a portion of the taxing power, 
given with the view of raising revenue, jt is, from its 
nature, restricted to that object as much so as if the 
convention had expressly so limited it; and that to use 
it to effect any other purpose, not specified in the con- 
stitution, is an infraction of the instrument in its most 
dangerous form; sn infraction by perversion, more easi- 
ly made, and more difficult to resi:t, than any other. 
‘The same view is believed to be applical le to the pow- 
er of regulating commerce, as well us wll the other pow- 
ers. ‘To surrender this impoitant principle, it is con- 











ports, the price of which is regulated by the foreign and 
not the domestic market. ‘lo those who grow them, 
the increased price of the foreign and domestic articles 
both, in consequence of the duty on the former, is in 
reality, and in the strictest sense, a tax, while it is clear 
that the inereased price of the latter acts as a bounty to 
the section producing them, and that as the amount of 
such increased prices, on what it sells to the other sec- 
tion, is greater or less, than the duty it pays on the im- 
ported articles, the system will in fact operate as a 
bounty or tax; if greater, the difference would be a 
bounty; if less a tax. 

Again, the operation may be equal in every other re- 
spect, and yet the pressure of the system, relatively, on 
the two sections, be rendered very unequal by the ap- 
propriations, or distribution, If each section receives 
back what it paid into the treasury, the equality, if it 
previously existed, will continue; but if one receives 
back less, and the other proportionally more than it 
paid, then the difference in relation to the sections will 
be to the former a loss, and to the Jatter a gain; and the 
system in this aspect would operate to the amount of 
the difference, as a contribution from the one receiving 
less than it paid, to the other that receives more. Such 
would be incontestibly its general effects, taken in all its 
different aspects, even on the theory supposed to be 
most favorable to prove the equal action of the system, 
that the consumer pays in the first instance the whole 
amount of the tax. 

To show how, on this supposition, the burden and 
advantages of the system would actually distribute 
themselves between the sections, would carry me too 
far into details; but I feel assured, after full and careful 
examination, that they are such as to explain, what oth- 
erwise would seem inexplicable, that one section should 
consider its repeal a calamity, and the other, a blessing; 
and that such opposite views should be taken by them, 
as to place them in a state of determined conflict, in re- 
Jation to the great fiscal and commercial interests of the 
country. Indeed, were there no satisfactory explana- 
tion, the opposite views that prevail in the two sections 
as to the effects of the system, ought to satisfy all of 


ceived, would be to surrender all power, and to render 
the government unlimited and despotic; and to yield it 
up, in rel.tion to the particular power in question, 
would be in tact to surrender the contrel of the whole 
industry and capital of the country to the general go- 
vernment, and would end in placing the weaker section 
in a colonial relution with the stronger.’ For nothing 
are more dissimilar in their nature, or may be more 
unequally affected by the same laws, than different de- 
scriptions of labor and property; and if taxes, by in- 
creasing the amount and changing the intent only, may 
be perverted, in fact, into a system of penalties and re- 
wards, it would give all the power that could be desired, 
to subject the labor and property of the minority to the 
will of the majority, to be regulated without regardirg 
the interest of the former, in subserviency to the will 
of the latter. Thus thinking, it would seem unreason- 
able to expect that any adjustment, based on the recog- 
nition of the correctness of a construction of the con- 
sutution, which would admit the exercise of such a 
power, would satisfy the weaker of the two sections, 
particularly with its peculiar industry and property, 
which experience has shewn may be 60 injuriously at- 
fected by its exercise. ‘Thus much for one side. 

The just claims of the other ought to be equally re- 
spected. Whatever excitement the system has justly 
caused in ceitain portions of our country, I hope and be- 
lieve all will concede that the change should be made 
with the leat possible detriment to the interests of those 
who may be liable to be affeeted by it, consistently with 
what is justly due to others and the principles of the 
constitution. ‘To effect this, will require the kindest sp!- 
rit of conciliation, and the utmost skill; but, even with 
these, it will be impossible to make the transition, with- 
outa shock greater or less; though I trust, if judicious- 
ly effected, it will not be without many compensating ad- 
vantages, ‘hat there will be some such, cannot be 
doubted. It will, at least, be followed by greater sta- 
bility, and will tend to harmonize the manufacturing with 
all of the other great interests of the country, and bind 
the whole in mutual affection. But these are not ail. 
Another advantage, of essential importance to the ulti 
mate prosperity of our manufacturing industry will fol- 
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low. Jt will cheapen production; and, in that view, the In thus placing my opinions before the public, I 
Joss of any one branch, will be nothing like in propors | have not been actuated by the expectation of changing 
tion to the reduction of duty on that particular branch. | the public sentiment. Such a motive, on a question so 
Every reduction will, in tact, operate as a bounty to eve- | long agitated, and so beset with feelings of prejudice 
ry other branch, except the one reduced; and thus the | and interest, would argue, on my part, an insufferable 
effect of a general reduction will be to cheapen, uviver-)| vanity, and a profound ignorance of the human heart, 
sally, the price of production, by cheapening living,| To avoid, as far as possible, the imputation of ether, } 
wages, and materials; so as to give, if not equal pro-| have confined my statement, on the many and important 
fits afler the reduction, profits by no means redaced pro-}| points on which I have been compelled to touch, to a 
portionally to the duties; an effect, which, as it regards | simple declaration of my opinion, without advancing any 
| 








the foreign market, is of the utmost importance, It| other reasons to sustain them, than what appeared to me 
must be apparent, on reflection, that the means adopted | to be indispensable to the full understanding of my views; 
to secure the home market, for our manulacturers| and if they should, on any point, be thought to be not 
are precisely the opposite of those necessary to obtain | clearly and explicitly developed, it will, I trust, be at- 
the foreign. Inthe former, the increased expense of | tributed to solicitude to avoid the imputations to which 
production in consequence ot a system of protection may I have alluded, and not from any desire to disguise my 
be more than compensated by the increased price ut | sentiments, nor the want of arguments and i}lustrations 
home of the article protected; but in the latter this ad-|(o maintain positions which so abound in both that it 
vantage is lost, and as there is no other corresponding | would require a volume todo them any thing like jus- 
compensation, the increased cost of production must be | tice. I can only hope that truths, which | feel assured 
a dead loss in the foreign market. But whether these | are essentially connected with all that we ought to hold 
advantages, and many others, that might be mentioned, | most dear, may not be weakened in the public estima- 
will ultimately compensate to the (ull extent, or not, the | tion by ihe impertcet manner in which I have been, by 
loss to the manufacturers on the reduction of the duties, | the object in view, compelled to present them. 
certain it is, that we have approached a point at which} With every caution on my part, 1 dare not hope ia 
a great change cannot be much longer delayed; and that | taking the step I have, to escape the imputation of im- 
tie more promptly it may be met, the less excitement | proper motives; though Ihave, without reserve, freely 
there will be and the greater leisure and calmness for | expressed my opinions, not regarding whether they 
a cautious and skilful operation in making the transla- | might or might not be popular, l have no reason to be- 
tion; and which it becomes those more immediately in- | lieve that they are such as will conciliate public favor, 
terested duly to consider. Ner ought they to overlook, but the opposite; which I greatly regret, as | have ever 
in considering the question, the different character of | placed a high estimate on the good opinion of my fellow 
the claims of the two sides. The ove asks from the) citizens. But, be that as it may, 1 shall, at least, be 
government no advantage, but simply to be let slone in| sustained by feelings of conscious rectitude, I have 
the undisturbed possession of their natursl advantages, | formed my opinions after the most careful and deliber- 
and to secure which, as tar as was consistent with the | ate examination, with all of the aids which my reason 
other objects ol the constitution, was one of their lead- | and experience could furnish;l have expressed them 
ing motives in entering into the union; while the — 7 honestly and fearlessly, regardless of their effects per- 
side claims, for the advancement of their prosperity, | sonally; which, however interesting to me individually, 
the positive interference of the government. In such) are of too litte importance to be taken into the estimate, 
cases, O48 every principle of fairness and juctice, such in-| where the liberty and happiness of our country are so 
terference ought to be restrained within limits strictly | vitally involved. 
compatible with the natural advantages of tie other. JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
He who, looking to all of the causes in operation; Fort Hitt, July 26th, 1831. 
the near approach of the final payment of the public | nag ee . *Eeea Ee , 
debt, the growing disaffection and resistance to the 8) S- | ee POLITICS OF THE DAY, 
tem, in so large a section of the country, the deeper | (et 7 The rule long since established must be ad- 
principles on which opposition to it is gradually turn. | hered to. Strictures on col, Johnson’s letter to Mr, 
mg, must be, indeed, infatuated, not to sce a great} Ingham will not be admitted, unless sanctioned by the 
change is unavoidable; and that the attempt to elude or | name of a party involved in the matters at issue. It is 
much longer delay it, must finally but increase the | meant that this rule shal] apply in all cases, and to ald 
shock and Cisastrous consequences which may follow. | subjects. } 

In forming the opinions 1 have expressed, L have not gh 
been actuated by an unkind feeling towards our manu- C Blue Springs, 2d August, 1831. 
facturing interest. IL now am, and ever have been, de- Messrs. Gales and Seaton: Alter having finished 
cidedly friendly to them, though I cannot concur in all | the within letter, I discovered in your paper of the 25¢ 
of the measures which have been adopted to advance} ult. that Mr. dngham had published his letter to me, as 
them. I believe considerations higher than any ques-} well as his statement. You will please, therefore, se 
tion of mere pecuniary interest forbids their use. But, | publish this letter as my reply, and oblige your ob’t, 
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subordinate to these higher views of policy, | regard the | servant, RK, M. JOHNSON, 
advancement of mechanical and chemical improvements ex ee 4 

in the arts with feelings little short of enthusiasm; not F Biue Springs, July 31, 1831. 
only as the prolific source of national and individual! Dear sir—Yours of the 16th instant was this day re- 


wealth, but as the great means of enlarging the domain) ceived, accompanied by a statement, w hich, it seems, 
of man over the material world; and, thereby, of laying! you have prepared for the public, purporting to contain 
the solid foundation of a highly improved condition of | separate conversations, with the president and myself, 
society, morally and politically, 1 tear not that we shall | relative town ailegation made in the public journals, that 
extend our power too far over the great agents of nature; general Jackson had authorised a member of congress to 
but, on the contrary, I consider such enlargement of our | require of Messrs. Berrien, Branch, and yourself, and 
power as tending more certainly and powerfully to bet- | your families, to associate with major Exton, and his 
ter the condition of our race, than any one of the many | family, under the penalty of being dismissed from office. 
powerful causes now operating to that result. With) Yourefer to two articles in the Globe to justily your 
these impressions, I not only rejoice at the general pro- | appeal to the public, previously to receiving my answer, 
gress of the arts in the world, but in their advancement | in which it appeared that f had demed the above allega- 
in our own country; and, as far as protection can be in-| tion, if it bad any allusion tome, Aller the publication 
c identally atforded, in the fair and honest exercise of our | of this accusation against general Jackson, | received a 
¢ onstitutional powers, | think now, as I have always done, | letter froma friend, intimating that 1 was the member 
that sound policy connected with the security, indepen- | of congress to whom allusion was made, and requested 
dence, and peace of the conntry, requires them to be} to know if | had ever made such a communication, In 
protected; but that we cannot goa single step beyond, | my answer, [ conlined my seit to the specific accusation 
without jeopardizing our peace, our harmony, and our) thus pablicly made against the president, aod which is 
liberty; considerations of infinitely more importance to | attributable to yourself, and must unequivocally denied 
us than any measure of mere policy can possibly be. that general Jackson ever made such a requis.tion through 
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me, and as positively denied having ever made such a 
statement to you. On the contrary, I asserted, and now 
repeat, I did inform you, in each and every interview, 
that the president disclaimed any right or intention to 
interlere in any manner whatever with the regulation of 
your private or social intercourse. 

Thus, in a matter in which 1 was engaged to serve you 
and other triends, ina matter of a delicate and highly 
confidential nature, and in which I succeeded, unex- 
pectedly I found myself presented in the public journals 
asa witness impeaching one cf those friends, and aserib- 
ing to him declarations which he never made; and placed 
in that attitude by you, self-respect and self-defence 
called upon me to correct that erroneous statement. I 
cannot, therefore, agree with you, that I did in any de- 
gree change my view of the subject in considering it im- 
proper in any of the parties to come before the public 
without the opportunity of compsring our different re- 
collections. But if you feel under any obligations of 
a personal or political character to come before the pub- 
fic previously, you will find me as ready as yourself to 
meet any responsibility or difficulty which such a course 
may produce. Up to this date L have considered my 
correspondence with you and Mr. Berrien of a charac- 
fer not to be divulged to any one, and have theretore 
confined it to my own bosom. The object of my first 
letter to you was to declare frankly and candidly, in the 
spirit of perfect respect and friendship, that I was mis- 
understood, provided ] was the member of congress to 
whom reference was made, that you might have it in 
your power to correct your misapprehension of my com- 


— 








munications. 
i did not see how it could impeach your character or | 
lessen your reputation to consider and acknowledge it a | 
mistake, without your assumption of the ground that | 
you understood me better than I understood myself and | 
that you could make the public believe so. My stand. 
ard of confidence and friendship, arising from a person- 
al and political intimacy of twenty years, would have 
dictated that course to me. Such a course could have 
been injurious to none, and Jess troublesome to al). 
But, so far as] am concerned, I felt perfectly willing | 
to take the course adopted by yourself, of placing our | 
views before the public. I do not, however, think that} 
it will be much benefitted by our labors; and I am fur- 
ther induced to believe that the public will place a less 
value upon the controversy than you do, In denying | 
the confidential character of our conversation, you urge, 
as one consideration, that the intimation to invite maxjor | 
Eaton and his family to your large parties was offensive, | 
although you are kind enough to believe that I did not | 
so intend ut? It the nature of the suggestion changed in | 
‘our mind the character of the conve: sation, «nd the re- | 
ation of that perfect friendship which had so long ex- 
isted, would it not have been magnanimous and gener- 
ous in you to have advised me of 1? I now come to the 
material pointin controversy —whether general Jackson, 
through me, required of you to invite major Eaton and 
his family to your large parties. This suggestion was 
made upon my own responsibility, with an anxious de- 
sire more effectually to reconcile the then existing diffi- 
culties. But gen. Jackson never did muke such a re- 
quisition, in any manner whatever, directly or indircetly, 
nor did | ever intimate to you that he had made such a 
demand. The complaint made by gen. Jackson against 
this part of his cabinet was speeific, that he had been in- 
formed, and was induced to believe, that they were us- 
ing ther influence to have major Eaton and his family 
excluded trom all respectable circles, for the purpose 
of degrading lim, and thus drive him from office; and 
that the attempt had been made even upon the foreign 
ministers, and in one case had produced the desired ef- | 
fect. He proposed no mode of accommodation or satis- 
faction, but declared expressly, that if such was the fact, 
he would dismiss them trom office. He then read to 
me & paper contaming the prineiples upon which he in- 
tended to act; which disclaimed the right to interfere 
with the social relations of his cabinet. Acting in the 
capacity of a mutual triend, and obeying the impulse of 
my own mind, can it be supposed that | would have mis- 
represented any of the parties, and thus defeat the ob- 
ject 1 had in view; 1 should have cons dered it a gross 
violation of the ties of that friendship which then existed 














between us, to have carried to you such a message, as 
that you should invite major Eaton and his family, or 
any other persons, to )our large or small parties, under 
a menace ot dismissal from office. When the president 
mentioned this charge of conspiracy, 1 vindicated you 
against it. I gaye itas my opinion that he was misin- 
formed, To prevent a rupture, l requested the presi- 
dent to postpone ealling upon those members of his ca- 
binet till Saturday, that | might have the opportunity of 
two days to converse with them. 

When 1 made my report to the president, | informed 
him that | was confirmed in my opimion previously ex- 
pressed, that he had been misinformed as to the com- 
bination and conspiracy. If informed him of your une- 
quivocal and positive denial of the fact, and communi- 
cated every thing which transpired between us calculated 
to satisty hismind on the subject. It was this report of 
mine that gave him satisfaction, and changed his feelings 
and determination—not his ground, as you have sup- 
posed; with me he had no ground to change. He had 
assumed none except that which I have stated; nor did § 
ever make use of such an expression to you that he had 
changed his ground, It is true that | informed you that 
the president was very much excited, but I do not now 
recollect the precise language used to convey my idea of 
the exeitement. I presume you had the advantage of 
your private memoranda, when you say | compared him 
to a rouring lion. 

You attribute to me another declaration which I never 
made—that on our way to Mr. Berrien’s I stated that 
the president had informed me that he would invite Mr. 
Branch, Mr. Berrien, and 5 ourself, to meet him onthe 
next Friday, when he would inform you of his determi- 
nation in the presence of Dr. Ely. 1 never received or 
communicated such an idea, 

The paragraph is substantially correet when that part 
in reference to Dr. Ely is expunged. 

It is true, in scme of our various conversations, the 
name of Dr. Ely was mentioned, but in conneetion with 
another part of the subject. Phe president informed 
me that when the rumors against maj. Eaton and his 
family had been opened to him by Dr. Ely, he had in- 
vited the accusers to make good their charges, and that 
they had failed—this is the substance of that part of our 
conversation in whieh Dr. Ely’s name was mentioned, 
Again, you say I called at your house about 6 o’clock, 
when we walked to Mr. Berrien’s. ‘lhe fact is that you 
cailed for me at my lodgings about that time, by a pre- 
vious appointment. This is a mistake in a matter of 
fact of no great importance, except to show how easily 
we forget. It we thus differ in matters of fact, how 
much more liable to differ asto words; and still more as 
tothe time, manner, and circumsiances in which these 
words have been introduced, and still more the precise 
meaning the speaker wishes to convey to the hearer! 

Having thought it important to memorandum our con- 
versation, would it not have given additional proof of 
your triendship and confidence, and would it not have 
been an act of justice to me, to have furnished me with 
it, (so far as | was concerned), that I might have cor- 
recied, if necessary, any erroneous impressions which 
my conversations may have made upon you? The wit- 
ness in court is often misunderstood by lawyers and jury, 
and as often called upon to correct the mistake and to 
explain his meaning; and you have gained Intle in your 
desire to be accurate, so tar as | am concerned, by tail- 
ing to present me with your private memoranda; and if 
now furnished, L dare think that | might put a differ- 
ent construction upon your own notes. 

Again: you are incorrect in supposing that I inform- 
ed you that the president requesied me to converse with 
you and your colleagues. lt was my own proposition; 
and in this you will find lam supported by Mr. Berrien. 
Nor did Lever say that your families had not returned 
the call of Mrs. Eaton; and that if they would leave the 
first card, and open a formal mtercourse im that way 
the president would be satisfied, Such an idea never 
entered my mind, for | never did know the precise man- 
ner in which the soeil non-intercourse existed between 
your families, whether cards had ever passed from ei- 
ther or not; and sure | am that the president and myself, 
never had any conversation on the subject. From first 
to Jast my efforts were put forth to reconcile the parties 
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concerned; they were for the time being successful. I 
have never claimed any merit for what I did: I felt happy, 
however, that I was in any way instrumental in prolong- 
ing the political relations which have since been severed, 
in which I have had no agency, and which | deeply re- 
gretted. Having thus acted, tomy great mortification 
1 find myself dragged before the public to vindicate 
myself against sentiments and conversations imputed to 
me by.a part of those friends, without the opportunity 
of explaining to them their misapprehension of what I 
did say. 

Without adverting to any further inaccuracies of your 
letter and statement, I have the honor to be, very res- 
pecitully, your obedient servant, 

R. M. JOHNSON, 

Hon. Samuel D. Ingham. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
COL. JOHNSON TO MR. BERRIEN, 
The following copy of a letter from col. Johnson to) 
Mr. Berrien has been forwarded to us for publication 
by col. Johnson: 
Oukland, [Ky.} July 20th, 1831. 
Dear sir: Your favor of the 7th instant has been re- 
ceived. I find that vou understood me to say, that the 
president would at least expect the invitation of Mrs. 
Eaton when you gave large and general parties. ‘The 
president never did directly or indirectly express or in- 
timate such an expectation. He informed me tht he 
had been induced to believe that a part of his cabinet 
had entered inte a combination to drive maj. Eaton trom 
it, by excluding him and his family from society, that he 
had been also informed that the successive parties to 














which you allude was a link in the chain: that attempts 
had been made even upon foreign ministers to exclude 
maj. Eaton and his family from their parties; and such a 
state of things gave him great distress: that he was de- 
termined at all bazards to bave harmony in his cabinet. 
Hie then read a paper containing the principles upon 
which he intended toact. In my conversation with you, 
lreterred to this paper. Nodoubt it is now in exist- 
ence. It disclaimed all intentions, on the part of the 
president, to regulate, in any manner whatever, the pri- 
vate or social intercourse of the members of his cabinet. 
Asa mutual friend I called upon you, and, «s a peace | 
maker, my object was to make the above communication | 
in the most delicate manner possible. During our con- | 
versation, in the anxiety of my heart to serve my friend | 

| 

| 





and my country, itwas I alone, upon my own responsi- 
bility, who made the suggestion or proposition, or ra- 
ther inquiry, whether you could not, atthose large and 
promiscuous parties, invite maj. Eaton and his tamily. 
From the total social non-intercourse of the members 
of the cabinet, the wantof harmony was inferred, more | 
than from any other circumstance; and my desire was to 
remedy that evil by the suggestion or inquiry which | 
made. It would have been an absolute, unqualified, 
and total misrepresentation of his views, if 1 had re- 
presented the president as making any such demand. | 
You will theretore perceive that you have fallen in- 
tothe mistake of supposing that I attributed to him 
what was the spontaneous, sole, and independent sug- 
gestion of my own mind. 1 had no agency in bring- 
ing any part of our conversation before the public. 1 
am happy in the recollection that my voluntary exertions | 
to restore harmony to ancient friendship, for the time | 
being, was not unavailing, by conversations and mutual | 
explanations, between some ol the parties, and that I 
have had no agency in producing the recent separation. 
Having now corrected your misapprehension of what 1 
did say in my endeavors to prevent the disunion of my 
bosom friends, 1 feel as if 1 had pertormed another sa- 
cred duty, Ihave done it promptly, and in the same | 
spirit of peace and friendship. Ll have confined my re- | 
marks to anexplanation of what I said myself. This 
is done to avoid any unpleasant collision which too 
frequently arises among the best of friends and most 
honorable men when efforts are made to detail private 
conversations, I am, dear sir, yours respectfully. 
R. M. JOHNSON. 

Hon. J. Macpherson Berrien. 

(The reply of Mr. Berrien to the preceding letter, 
dated on the 31st July, may be expected in course. } 











From the United States Telegraph. 
(Letter to the editor—from Mr. Desha, a member of 


congress from Tennessee, and published with his con- 
sent. } 


Gallatin, Ten. July 20, 1831, 

Sin: I was one of general Jackson’s original, warm, 
personal, and political friends, who have been denounced 
for no other reason, as 1 believe, but that I could not 
say, major Eaton was one of the greatest men in the 
nation, and that Mrs. Eaton wasa slandered woman, 

I took oceasion to wait on Mr. Eaton before he married 
Mrs. Eaton and miormed him, as I thought I was bound 
to do, being his personal friend, of the rumors against 
the woman he intended to make his wife, and attempted 
to dissuade him from it. He informed me, in Tennessee, 
that as soon as he had heard of the death of Timberlake, 
he determined to go to Washington and marry his wie 
dow, and communicated this intention to gen, Jsckson 
who approved of, and advised him to do so. I wasin the 
city when it was rumored that msjor Eaton would be 
appointed in the cabinet, (a few days before the general 
was inaugurated.) i waited on the president, and gave 
him my opinion, honestly, that it would bean unfortue 
nate appointment; that I could see disappointment and 
mortification in the countenances of his triends; that the 
country expected of him to select men for his cabinet of 
the first talents in the nation: that major Eaton was not 
one of that description. The president’s answer was 
that Mr. Eaton was a talented man, and that he was well 
informed that it would be a very popular appointment 
in New York and Penasylvania, and that * * * * had 
informed him that the appointment of Eaton would be 
well received in Pennsylvania. 

I believe general Jackson to be honest, bathe has 
been badly advised by Van Buren, Eaton, and Silly 
Lewis, 1 have no doubt; and notwithstanding I believe 
that the plan for Mr. Calhboun’s destruction had been 
settled upon by those gentlemen, before general Jack- 
son’s inauguration, 1 do not belicve he could have been 
induced to actthe part he did, but for Mrs. Calhoun’s 
refusal (who was in the eity at the time of major Eaton’s 
marriage, and for some time after), to give countenance 
to, and associate with, Mrs. E:ton. Lam now in favor 
ofgen Jackson’s re-election, in preference to H. Clay; 
but this is a time for the truth, to be spread before the 
nation: for that is what the people are in search of. 

Ihave said that | have been a warm personal and po- 
litical friend of the president, which will not be denied 
by his supporters, or hisopposers. I have contributed 
my mite tor his elevation; and am satisfied, nay, will say, 
[ am pleased with most of the measures of his admi- 
nistration, and give tothem my hearty support: but lam 
not, with his attack upon Mr. Calhoun, who had been, 
and Lam satisfied, honestly so, his warm and decided 
supporter during Mr. Adams’s administration. 1 do 
net say this trom rumor, for I happened to be an eye 
witness for the two last years of Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration, and had frequent conversation with him during 
that period. Lam pleased with your course: and notwith- 
standing you will be denounced by the eleventh hour 
men, and will have to contend against the patronage of 
the administration, you will, in my opinion, be sustain- 
ed by a majority of the democratic party in the union, 
for your boldness in exposing the intrigues of an unprine 
cipled set of men: and will conclude by saying, go on, 
tor there is honesty enough yet in the great mass of the 
people, and they will sustain you. Very respectfully, 


ROLERYT DESHA, 
General Duff Green. 


TO THE PUBLIC, 

An address to the president of the United States, remonstrating 
against My appowtment as secretary of the territory, has been 
published im the Journal of this murning; and it being the first 
opportunity I have had of knowing, distinetly, the grounds upon 
which I have been assailed, I take the earliest moment to reply to 
them. In doing this, I exercise a right and perform a duty, which 
no one can find fault with; and I shall endeavor to incur no cen- 
sure by an eahibition of passion or excitement which 1 have been 
taught to consider unbecoming in youth, however it may be 
tolerated in maturer age. 

_On my arrival here trom Washington, I found the annuncia- 
tion of my appointment had preceded me by a day, and that an 
excitement had been gotten up on the instant, and proceedings 
had upon it before I could be seen or heard, or had been permit 
ted to return home; although it was known, that I was expectet 
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in the next boat. I mention this to show, that an immediate im- . 
pulse was given to public feeling on momentary reflection, and 
that it has been kept in motion by a precipitancy in the whole 
proceeding, which seemed rather designed to overwhelm, than to 
treat me with fairness and candor. 1 mention it also to show that 
a decent respect for one, who formed a part ot your society, and 
as far as he knew, altogether unoffending, should have called 
forth the exercise of liberal feeling rather than premature censure. 
His youth even claimed jt of you, and asa member of a family 
resident among you, they had a right to expect from a community 
like this, at least kind aud respectful sentiments. 

I bad supposed, at least, that there were some among you who 


knew me and my tamily, and the relations of their position here, 
who could have tound something of extenuation 
which it now seems I have committed, in acce 
ment tendered to me by the president without consulting you. 
No one desires more the Bood feelings of others than myself, be- 
cause I entertain kind feelings towards all. The asperitics of 
party and the personalities of passion, form no part of my Ccompo- 
sition. To this those who know me will bear testimony. 

Phat my appointment is so extraordinary (to use your own lan- 
guage) as to fill you with astonishment and indignation, is to me 
equally astonishing, without feeling a corresponding indignation. 
What were the facts upon which the minds of those informed on 
the subject, would naturally rest on this occasion? My father bad 
moved to the territory, holding the office of seeretary; bad brought 
with him a numerous family, consisting of eight females, myself, 
his only son and oldest child, ‘Yo their comfort, it was well 
known, that even the petty emoluments of this office were essen- 
tial. High and important duties required him to go abroad, and 
be absent some length of time from the United States; forbidding 
him to hold the office, and his resignation, under such circumstan- 
ces, was publicly called fur by some of you. ‘There was an in- 
compatibility ip his retaining the office, and he resigned. 

About to undertake a long and hazardous journey, in a precari- 
ous Climate, Was there no consideration due to his family, thus 
left dependent on the single and youthful exertions of myself? 
Could you find no just motive in these considerations to say that 
my appointment was at least excusable, if not justifiable? Was he 
not rendering an adequate service to bis country; and was there 
nothing in this obvious view of the case, which should have called 
forth the just and generous feelings of an enlightened and liberal 
public? It there is not, L have greatly mistaken the character of 
this community. 

But it was not expected that this fostering care should be ex- 
tended to the injury of any one, or to the cctriment of the pub- 
jice Nor did L imagine that my appointment would have called 
forth an expression of alarm, tor the “dearest rights and liberties 
of freemen.” I could see nothing in it calculated to excite appre- 
hension. Even my youth was a guarantee against usurpation, 
and a security that I should possess, in you, judicious and faithful 
counseliors. Without presuming on my capacity, 1 feit a confi- 
dence in my ability tor the discharge of the duties of secretary, 
because I had performed them, and knew their character. And 
the ins:muation, contained in your address, that my father had 
passed condemnation upon my capacity, by keeping an estimable 
and intclhigent young man in the office, Lam compelled to say, is 
both iljiberal and unjust, “Lo make a reproachtul appleation of 
generous Motives, is mexcusablee The impulses of youth teach 
me otherwise; and although I bave much to learn, 1 can never 
be taught a different lesson in mature age. It is treating me un- 
fairly, and there is not a man who knows me but wouid so pro- 
nounce it. ‘Lhis imputation manifests a spirit which Lam sorry to 
see; because, Whatever may be my demerits, I had a right to ex- 
pect a manly and candid course from those who have become cen- 
surs upon the occasion. 

‘To all that bas been said and done, I have hitherto opposed 
nothing. Subject to an inquisitorial examination, I have borue 
it calmly and without reproach, although the anathema had been 
fulminated before trial. 


pling an appoint. 


In the address is a formidable array of the duties, imposed by 
law on the governor of the territory, and an impassioned appeal 
is made, whether Ll am competent to the discharge of these duties. 
In other words, your statement of the case amounts to the inqui- 
ry, whether Ll would be a proper appointment for governor?—Is 
this a fair statement of the case?—L ask at least justice. And 
can it be considered just, thus to blend two offices which are 
peculiac and distinct in themselves, and having each the 
appropriate duties pointed out under the law, with the view 
of disparaging my pretensions of the othee of seertary? ‘The 
incidental and momentary dutics which may, on certain con- 
tingencies, devolve on the sectetary, you assume as primary 


duties, ri quiring the qualification of maturity of talent and | 


age of a governor! The peculiar duties of secretary, under the 
law, are simple and easy of performance, he being litte more 
than a registering clerk for the governor. ‘The incidental duties of 
governor, which he may by possibility be called on to perform fur 
a short period, are equally simple. Its simpleity consists in do- 
ing no harm; not to go beyond the mere routine of business in 
the office; such as the secretary does daily; changing ouly his 
style on the commission from “secretary” to “acting governor.” 
Those momentous duties which are suggested as required to be 
performed by the seeretary, he can harcly ever be called to excr- 
cise. The seatof the general governinent is too contiguous, to 
suffer a vacancy in the office of governor prejudicial to tie public 
interest, and at an important time; and no governor would absent 
himself except at a convenient season,and after putting his eflice 
in an advanced condition. 


jor the offence, | 


Suppose these high duties to occur for | 


nen 


Does any one seriously contend, that my minority is a disqua- 

lification under the law? If so, it can on!y be done for effect. 1 t 
forms no disqualification: and as to the requisite under the ordj- 
nance, of holding 500 acres of land, it is well known that subse- 
quent enactments have dispensed with it. But should it be re- 
quired, there is no difficuity in my compliance, for I am yet to 
learn what law forbids a minor being possessor of real and per. 
sonal estate. That there are many in the territory of higher qua- 
lifications, on whom the appointment might have been conferred, 
is broadly and fully coneeded; and it is only to the peculiar cir. 
cumstances of my position here, and that of my family, to which 
an appeal can be made, for a selection, that would seem to pass 
| Wiser and abler men. 
‘That my mmority forms the only ground of serious objection, is 
| Stattying tome. ‘The fact, however, of my being under 21 years 
| of age has been concealed from no one, and eannot be altered. 
} 





That I did not come into the world some months sooner, is a sub- 
ject of regret with me, so far as an earlier birth might have conci- 
| liated the good opinion of some of you. 
Some gentlemen have had the candor to acknowledge, that their 
| objections to Me were not as great as towards gen. Jackson; and 
| that they could even find it in their hearts to forgive me, but it 
| Was too good an opportunity to let slip for finding faule with the 
president. ‘The modern tactics of party warfare, have produced a 
resort to every weapon of assailment. Neither age nor sex has 
been exempt from the ruthless attack of party violence. My youth 
cannot claim an exemption. But 1 would ask, if it be possible 
that honorable minds would delight in blighting the prospects of 
a young man on the threshhold of life, with peculiar and extraor- 
dinary cares on his hands, at a time when he requires to be sus 
tained by the generous and manly sympathies of all good men? 
Wouid the prostration of him, and the attendant consequences to 
a numerous family, of which he becomes the guardian, gratily 
even the deepest and most uncompromising malignity? I answer 
| for all of you in the negative. ‘Then why not allow me to show 
| what is my ability, before I am condemned? Why not let your 
| censure or praise fallow the conduct I shall observe, rather than 
| by unfavorable anticipations, throw obstacles in my way? Is this 
} doing as you would be done by? Can there Le found in this the 
benevolent spirit of a christian community? It shall be no part of 
(my plan to go round with a subscription paper. I am assured, 
that many valuable and influential men are prepared to give me 
support; and I rely on the calm and dispassionate sentiments of 
the public, without a begging of names, to which, I understand, 
my opponents have resorted, to my prejudice. 

To me ithas been unfortunate, that L have had to enter upon 
my cflice at a time when the present governor retires, awd before 
his successor has arrived to take his piace. ‘This is unfortunate, 
because the temporary exercise of the office of governor gives an 
aspect of inappropriateness from my youth, which would not so 
appear in my position as seeretary. ‘This evil, however, will soon 
be remedied, and 1 trust that when the regular and appropriate 
| functions of each officer are in exercise, the objections that now 
arise will be allayed; and that the mountain torrent which threat- 
ens to overwhelm me, will pass away with the storm that gave it 
birth, and be succeeded by a placid stream, enriching and fertiliz- 
ing a soil in which every generous plant will take root. 

S. I. MASON. 


Thursday, July 28, 1831. 


To the editor of the Democratic Free Press: 

1 have read a memorial trom certain citizens of Detroit, re- 
monstrating against the appointment of the present secretary of 
the territory, and have observed, with equal regret and surprize, 
that my position in the secretary’s office, has beer seized upon as 
an argument against the qualifications and capacity of the pre- 
sent ivcumbent, 1 deem ita duty 1 owe the late secretary, and 
an act ot duty to the present incumbent to state, that the ipferen- 
ccs drawn from my being employed in the office, are both errone- 
ous and unjust, he . 

My being employed was originally occasioned by the necessary 
absence of the late secretary on other public duties, and has since 
continued from the same cause. I bad always understood that the 
present incumbent jntended embracing different pursuits, and that 
lit Was uncertain at what moment he might commence a different 
) business; so that there was neither motive nor inclination to take 

the place that L occupied in the office. 


—— en 


During the last session of the legislative council, besides acting 
as clerk in the secretary’s office, 1 also acted as private secretary 
for the governor, and was consequently absent from the office a 
greater part of the time: and at such times the duties of the office 
were discharged by Mr. S. T. Mason, ina manner which certain 
ly did not lead me or any other person in my knowledge, to a 
conclusion detrimental either to his industry or ability. At the 
end of the session, during the greatest press of business in the se 
cretary’s office, 1 was confined to my room by ill heaith for several 
weeks. and after my recovery, J found that the present secretary 
had succeeded in transacting admosc all the accumulation of labor 
then incident to the office; and the impression which 1 then re- 
| ceived, and still retain, Was, that it indicated an excellent capacity 
| for business. 

Having been in the habit, for the greater part of the last year, 
lof daily mixing in company witb the present secretary, among the 
| citizens of Detroit, and observing the universal kindness and re 
; spect which they apparently entertained fo him, I am surprisce 
} that they should have drawn a comparison so much to his disp 
ragement, and can only attribute it to a sudden and momen.ry 


. ah : ’ Hie “i : but believe that they will yet do justice 
a momentary space? Is there any difficulty in getting the advice | excitement; and 1 cannot ' 
of wied® we fw men? ‘The oldest ask shetent and no man, in | to hjs abilities, however they May regard the propriety of his ap 


that respect, is independent of the society in which he hives. 
difference is,@ youth yields to advice; but age seidom cr never. 


The 


ISAAC I, ROWLAND. 


pointment. 
Detrcit ’ July 27, 1851. 
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